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Hotes. 
ALEXANDER PYM. 

Tue eldest surviving son of the well-known 
“patriot ” inherited Bry more upon his father’s 
death in August, 1643, but very little appears 
to be known of him. The late John Forster, 
in his ‘Statesmen of the Commonwealth,’ 
erroneously states that he was M.P. for 
Poole in the Short Parliament of April-May, 
1640, and that he died not long after his 
father. He survived his father not far short 
of twenty years. In the ‘Calendar of the 
Comm. for Advance of Money, under dates 
varying between 1643 and 1647, various sums 
are ordered to be paid him “on account of 
his arrears” as captain of horse. And in 
January, 1646, an order in Parliament directed 
the settlement of the lands of Thomas Morgan, 
of Heyford, co. Northants, and of Sir John 
Preston, Bart., of Furness, co. Lancaster, 
“notorious papists and delinquents,” on 
trustees in behalf of the children of John 
Pym. It is doubtful to what extent the 
family of Pym benefited by this order. The 
widow of Morgan claimed a prior right under 
a conveyance from her husband made as far 
back as 1637, and the tenants on the estate 
refused to pay their rents to any one but 
their old landlord. In 1649 Alexander Pym 


petitioned the Parliament for help in getting 
in the rents then in arrear, but with what 
result is not known. 

Alexander Pym served the office of Sheriff 
of Somerset in 1650-1. He is included by 
Prynne among the secluded members of the 
Long Parliament who were living when the 
Rump returned on 7 May, 1659, and were by 
that body refused readmission to the Parlia- 
ment House (see appendix to Prynne’s * Con- 
scientious, Serious, Theological, and Legal 
Quzeres, &e.). This is, | believe, the sole 
authority for Alexander Pym’s M.P.-ship, but 
it will probably be deemed sutlicient evidence 
of the fact. Prynne must have been well 
acquainted with Alexander Pym, and is hardly 
likely to have been mistaken in enumerating 
him among the “secluded” M.P.s. But 
neither the constituency he represented nor 
the date of his election is known. He is cer- 
tainly not mentioned in the ‘Commons’ 
Journals’ as being present in the Long Parlia 
ment at any period from its commencement 
to the “ Purge” of December, 1648, so that it 
is likely that he was one of the “ recruiters ” 
returned on the eve of the last-named event. 
Some time back, in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
S. v. 330), enumerated some six or eight 
vacant seats for the filling up of which writs 
were ordered in the years 1647 and 1648, but 
to which no returns are known. Three of 
these were for Cornish boroughs—at Camel- 
ford, Penryn, and Newport respectively. | 
now suggest that Alexander Pym was elected 
for Newport. The writ tor this borough, in 
the places of two members deceased, was 
ordered on 1 March, 1648. The election did not 
take place until 7 November following—just 
one month before the Purge—when Prynne 
(as we learn from himself) was one of the 
members returned. Assuming Alexander 
Pym to have been his colleague, the lateness 
of his election will sufticiently account for his 
non-mention in the ‘Journals.’ I think it the 
more probable that he was M.P. for Newport 
from the fact (which L gather from Mr. A. F. 
Robbins’s * History of Launceston ’) that Pym’s 
brother-in-law, Sur Francis Drake, Bart.—an 
active supporter of the Parliament—then 
resided at Werrington Park, near Newport, 
and exerted considerable influence in that 
borough, for which, indeed, he was himself 
returned as M.P. after the Restoration. 

Pym does not seem to have gone back to 
Westminster in March, 1660, when the re- 
entrance into the House of the secluded 
members was enforced by Monk. At all 
events, there is no mention of him in that 
connexion, although his brother Charles— 
M.P. for Beeralston since 1641—did so return. 
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In others of Prynne’s lists of secluded 
members, printed early in 1660, Alexander 
Pym’s name does not appear. For what 
reason | do not aes, Charles Pym’s name 
is absent also. The latest mention of Alex- 
ander Pym that I have come upon is on 
10 February, 1660, when he was nominated 
by the Rump Parliament a Commissioner of 
Assessment for Westminster. Not impro- 
bably he died about this time. It is certain 
that he did not live long after the Restora- 
tion, his brother C harles being in possession 
of Brymore when created a ——— in July, 
1663. . D. 
Lowton, Newton-le-W illows. 


VERBS FORMED OUT OF PROPER NAMES. 
(See 9 S. vi. 248, 312.) 

Tue following is a list of such verbs. If} 

lesser-known technical terms, which are pro- 


bably numerous, as, for instance, to “ albert- 
type,” to “talbottype,” be omitted, while | 
better - known formations, such as to 
“kyanize,” “macadamize,” are included, 
there will, I think, be no difficulty about 
making such a list complete. 

'o be alerandered. To be hanged. This 
expression arose, according to the Rev. 


Charles Rogers, LL.D. (see Roy al Hist. Soc., 

vol. viii., 1880), from the harsh and mere iless 
manner in which Sir Jerome Alexander, an 
Irish judge, and founder of the Alexander 
Library at Trinity College, Dublin, carried 


out the duties of his office & Q.,’ 
v. 513). 
To bant.—The Banting treatment was a 


dangerous remedy for obesity, in some cases 
leading to its disciples being crippled for 
life. It consisted in reducing superfluous fat | 
by living on meat diet, and abstaining from 
beer, farinaceous food, and vegetables, ac- 
cording to the method adopted by William 
Banting, a London undertaker, once a very 
fat man (born 1796, died 1878). Of this 
method and its origin there is a full account 
in Chambers's Journal for 1864, p. 268, 

To bink. 
“binxer” or “ binkser ” 
that type of bagman, 
“the gushing personage, with shiny hat and loud 
voice, who scours the country, establishing a 
character for being the nuisance of the calling. 
His want of tact and manners, and the number of 
his kind now on the road, has generally, it is said, 
changed the demeanour of tradesmen towards 
commercial travellers from a kind of courtesy im 
plying r welcome to something exac tly the reverse. 

Globe, 21 December, 1897. 

The word probably had its origin in a one 
act farce by Stirling Coyne, entitled ‘Binks 


is a slang term for 


the Bagman.’ Binks is there depicted as a 
bragging, blustering upstart, a “ bounder,” 
although his deportment during commercial 
transactions is not alluded to, his vulgar 
behaviour being there confined to the inn at 
which he puts up. 

To bishop.—To murder by drowning, from 
aman named Bishop, who in 1831 drowned 
a boy in order to sel his body for dissection. 

To bokanki, or “to vanish in a bokanki.”— 
Dr. Walter Balcanqual, Dean of Durham in 
the time of the Civil Wars, fled precipitately 
|from the city after the battle of New burn, 
for fear of the Scots. 

To bowdlerize. —To expurgate, in editing 
a book, all such words and passages as 
are deemed offensive or indelicate, Dr, 
Thomas Bowdler having, in 1818, published 


—Among commercial travellers a | 


an expurgated edition of Shakespeare. “No 
profane hand,” says a_ contributor to 
*N. & S. vi. 47), “shall dare, for me, 
|to curtail my Chaucer, to bowdlerize my 
Shakespeare, or to mutilate my Milton.” 

7'o boycott.—To refuse to deal with a person, 
to take any notice of him, or even to sell to 
him. The term arose in 1881, when Capt. 
Boycott, an Irish landlord, was thus ostracized 
by the Irish malcontents. St. Paul exhorts 
| Christians to “‘ boycott” idolators (2 Cor. vi. 

| 17), and the Jews boycotted the Samaritans 
(Dr. Brewer, ‘ Dict. of Phrase and Fable’). 
7'o Luncomize.—To talk twaddle. This is said 
to be a journalistic phrase. The word “ bun- 
combe” is stated in Barrére and Leland’s 
dictionary to be neither from a town named 
Buncombe (Bartlett's ‘Americanisms’) nor 
from a North Carolina senator of that name 
'(Hotten’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang’), for long 
before these explanations arose it was usual 
in New England to express great approba- 
tion or admirs ation of anything by calling it 
|“bunkum,” and this was derived from the 
Canadian-French “Le buncum sa” (“II est 
bon comme ca”), “It is good as it is.” There 
was a same song fifty or sixty years ago 
with this refrain, ‘ ‘Bomsell ge mary, lebrunem 
sa.” This is presumed to be negro Canuck- 
French for ate selle je marie, elle est 
bonne comme ¢a” 
To burke. To. murder by suffocation. This 
word originated with the name of an Irish- 
man who first committed the crime in 18% 
in Edinburgh, with the view of selling the 
body for dissection. He was hanged the 
same year. To burke a question is therefore 
to strangle it in its birth and cause it to be 
shelved ; to get rid of it by some indirect 


maneeuvre, as to burke a Parliamentary ques- 
tion ; 
larity to the word “ balk,” 


and the word seems, through its simi 
to have partaken 
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somewhat of the meaning of that word. 
“*You don’t mean to say that he was 
burked, Sam?’ said Mr. Pickwick.” 

To calvinize.—To imbue with or teach the 
doctrines of John Calvin. 

To daquerreotype.—To photograph after 
the process invented, or rather perfected, by 
Louis James Mandé Daguerre, of delineating 
objects by the chemical action of light upon 
polished metal plates (1789-1851). 

To dempster.—To hang. Old cant, from 
“dempster,” the executioner, so called 
because it was his duty to repeat the sentence 
to the prisoner in open court. This was dis- 
continued in 1773 (Barrére and Leland). 

To dewitt.—Evidently with a play upon 
the name as if it were “do it.” John De Witt, 
the Dutch statesman, was murdered by the 
populace at The Hague (1625-72). 

To diddle—-To cheat or overreach, from 
Jeremy Diddler in Kenny’s farce of * Raising 
the Wind.’ 

To be druryed.—Bishop Hall, in his sermon 
‘Pharisaisme and Christianitie,’) preached 
“at Paules,” 1 May, 1608, uses this curious ex- 
pression : “ Devout young gentlemen whose 
Lire patrimonies have been druryed by the 
Jesuits,” and adds :— 

“Pardon the word, it is their owne usual 
amongst them to signify Beguiled and wip’t of their 
inheritance ; from the example of M. Henry Drury 
of Lawshull in Sutfolk so defeated by the Jesuites.” 
—N.& Q., 6S. i. 194 

To endacott.—To act like a constable of 
that name who arrested a woman whom he 
mistook for a prostitute. Subsequent in- 


salamander. “No! no!” said Russell when 
shown it; “not a sala-mander, Stuart; call it 
a Gerry-mander.” [See 6% S. xi. 246, 378; 
S. xi. 308 ; xii. 34, 131; 8S. i. 136.] 

70 godfrey.—To murder, in allusion, it is 
said, to the fate of Sir Edmond Godfrey ; 
but Lord Macaulay refers the verb to the 
tragic death of Michael Godfrey, Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England, in Sele, 
1695 : 

** While they were talking, a cannon ball from the 
ramparts laid Godfrey dead at the King’s feet. It 
was not found, however, that the fear of being God- 
freyed—such was during some time the cant phrase 

sufficed to prevent idle gazers from coming to 
the trenches.”—‘ History of England,’ chap. xxi. 
CN. & 9S. iv. 445). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt, 
(To he continued.) 

{Such words have been discussed in ‘N. & Q. 
from time to time, ¢.y., ‘ Proper Names turned into 
Verbs,’ 6 S. vi. 345, and many other references. 
Words ending in -ix« are being daily formed; it 
would be better, perhaps, to restrict the list to 
words more directly made out of proper names, 
such as fo horace in the reference just made. Infor- 
mation about many of the words will also be found 
in the ‘ H.E.D.’} 


REFERENCES IN EARLY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE TO DR. DONNE, 

In the course of my somewhat desultory 
reading | have come upon several references 
in our early literature to Dr. Donne, which, 
with the kind permission of the Editor of 
‘N. & Q.,’ I shall reproduce here. 

In ‘Sir Lucius Cary, late Lord Viscount of 
Falkland, His Discourse of Infallibility, &c.,’ 


vestigation, however, showed that the con- 
stable’s name ought not to go down to pos- | 
terity as that of an oppressor of womankind. | 

To erastianize. —To advocate the subjec- 
tion of the Church to the State. Thomas 
Erastus, a German physician, contended 
originally for the principle that all authority 
should be denied the Church in matters | 
affecting civil rights (1524-83). 

To galvanize—Luigi Galvani, the Italian 
physiologist and discoverer of galvanism, was | 
born 1737 and died 1798. 

To gasconade.—To boast. The inhabitants 


of Gascony have always been noted for their | 


boastings. 


To gerrymander.—A_ political slang Ameri- | 


canism, meaning so to divide a country or 
nation into representative districts as to 
give one special political party undue advan- 
tage over the others. From Elbridge Gerry, 
who adopted the scheme when Governor of 
Massachusetts. Gilbert Stuart, the artist, 
looking at the map of the new distribution, 
with a little invention converted it into a 


1651, there is the following passage (p. 107): 

“For we seeing plainlie, that in the purest ages 
many of the chiefest Doctors have contradicted 
some of her [Church of Rome] Tenets, without 
—— of Heresie, are not able to conceive how 
a doctrine should, from being indifferent in one 
age, become necessarie in another, and the contrarie 
from onely false, Hereticall, 

As time makes Botches Pox, 

And plodding on will make a Calfe an Oxe, 

especially if that way had allwaies been walkt in, 
which you now speak of.” 
Against the lines quoted in the above extract 
the reference is given on the margin “ Dr. D.” 
They are to be found in the second of Donne’s 
‘Satires.’ 

Edmund Gayton, in his ‘ Pleasant Notes 
upon Don Quixot,’ 1654, p. 35, refers to Donne 
in these terms (the lines quoted are from his 
poem on ‘The Storm ’):— 

** Especially since the loss of that famous Hyliard 
[the painter], made more famous by the Incom- 
| parable expression of the dead Author, 

A hand, or eye, 
| By Hyliard drawne, is worth a history, 
By a worse painter made,” 
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Francis Osborn, in his address ‘To the 
Reader’ (‘Advice to a Son, 1673), links 
Donne’s name with those of Buckingham and 


Butler in these terms : 
“This breeds matter of wonder, why so many 
should hazard their Fame, by running and yelping 


prodigious Wits of this last Age, B 


after those 
as Butler 


(Bucking cham D |, H [Hudibras, 
was sometimes styled].” 
And again (p. 68): 

= This made the Lord Chancellor Egerton the 
willinger to exchange incomparable Doctor D 
[Donne ] for the less sufficient, though in this more 
mode ast, Mr. 
Who, may I ask, was “ Mr. B.”? 

Sir Richard Baker, in ie “Chronicle of the 
Kings of England,’ first published in 1644, 
thus writes of Donne (I quote from the folio 
of 1684, p. 427): 

** And here I desire the Readers leave to remem- 
ber two of my own old acquaintance, the one was 
Mr. John Donne {the other was Sir Henry , Wotton], 
who le: ving Oxford, lived at the Tins of Courts, not 
dissolute, but very neat; a great Visitor of Ladies. 
a great frequenter of 4 lay’ ,agreat W of con- 


ceited Verses ; until such time as King /ames taking 
notice of the pregnancy of his Wit, was a means 
that he betook him to the study of Divinity, and 


thereupon proceeding Doctor, was made Dean of 
Pauls ; and became so rare a Preacher, that he was 
not only commended, but even admired by all that 
heard him.” 

In ‘The Epistle Dedicatory ’ ‘A Dis- 
course upon Monsieur Pascall’s Thoughts,’ 
1688, by Joseph Walker, the translator, we 
have this allusion to Donne :— 

“‘T desire as Dr. Donn did, to swim like a Fish, 
quietly to my Long Home.” 

I shall be glad to know in what part of 
Donne’s works Walker found his simile. 

In a little volume of ‘Essays on Several 
Subjects, written by Sir Tho. Pope Blount,’ 
1692, the writer refers to Donne in these 
words (p. 61) :— 

“But on the other hand, if Learning happens 
to be in the possession of a Fool, ’tis then but a 
Bawble, and like Dr. Donne’s Sun- Dial in the Grave, 
a trifle, and of no use.” 

The reference is toa passage in Donne’s poem 
*The Will’:— 
Therefore I'll give no more, but I'll undo 
The world by dying; because love dies too. 
Then all your beauties will be no more worth 
Than gold in mines, where none doth draw it forth ; 
And all your graces no more use shall have, 

Than a sun-dial in a grave. 
The last two lines are cited by Dr. Ferriar in 
his ‘Illustrations of Sterne.’ The citation 
suggests Sterne’s appropriation of the idea 
in a passage from ‘ Tristram Shandy ’:— 

“T verily believe I had put by my father, and 
left him drawing a sun- dial, for no better purpose 
than to be buried under ground.” 


In ‘The Letters of the Reverend Father 
Paul,’ 1693, the translator, Edwi urd Brown, 
Rector of Sundridge in Kent,” refers to Donne. 
in his ‘ Preface to the Reader, as follows : 

‘A very excellent Person [Dr. Donne], and a 
very good Friend of Father Paul's was once of the 
Mind, that a Man could not well be called a Reader, 
till he had read a Book over.” 
Further on, in the same preface, 
refers to Donne. 

In a collection of ‘ Letters of S" Francis 
Bacon, Baron of Verulam,’ &c., 1702, the 
editor, one “R. S.,” of the Middle Temple, 
refers to Donne in a foot-note to one of the 
letters, thus :— 

*T could not in good Manners pass over in Silence 
my Lady of Bedford; so much celebrated for both 
— and beauty) by that rare Wit of his Time 
Joctor Donne.” 
A. 


“ 


srown again 


“Verpure.”—It would be interesting, and 


it would be of literary noe Senge if it could 
be shown that the plural form “ verdures” 


has standard authority in the sense of 
“pastures.” An apparent example occurs in 
the ballad ‘John Hay’s Bonnie Lassie’ as 


given in Allan Ramsay’s (reprinted) ‘ Tea- 
Table Miscellany,’ i. 68. According to this 
version, the opening couplet of the fourth 
stanza reads thus :— 
But if she appear where verdures invite her, 
The fountains run clear, and flowers smell the 
sweeter. 
This reading is also given in Johnson's ‘Scots 
Musical Museum,’ probably in deference to 
Ramsay. Robert Chambers, apparently re 
jecting “verdures,” reads “where verdure 
invite her,” both in his ‘Scottish Songs prior 
to Burns’ and his ‘Scottish Songs Collected 
and Illustrated,’ 2 vols., 1829. Other editors 
follow Chambers, but the text thus given is 
unsatisfactory. If it were possible to say 
that “invite” is in the subjunctive mood, the 
reading would be indisputable, but the dift- 
culty begins when this possibility is seriously 
examined. If, on the other hand, the clause 
is in the indicative mood, as Herd assumes in 
his ‘Scots Songs,’ “ invites "is prohibited by 
the necessities of the rime. If only Ramsay's 
“verdures” were passable, the crur would 
finally disappear from a fine, but not specially 
Scottish pastoral ballad. Tuomas Bayne. 


Water-voLe.—This is the name of a rodent 
of the genus Arvicola, better known as the 


water-rat, though it is not really one of the 
Muride. 
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German name of the animal is Wih/maus, 
and I would rather suggest that “ vole” is 
derived from wiihlen, to dig or burrow, as this 
ems to suit the habits of the creature. which 
is vegetable and root feeder. Ts * John 
gon’ has the word, but the only reference it 


gives is to Thomas Bell's ‘ History of British | 


Quadrupeds, the first edition of which ap- 

peared in 1837. NV. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 

[See Prof, Skeat’s account of vole in 9 8, iv, 222.) 


“Fouro,” “Quarto,” &c.—I venture to 
think that, if no one else will move in the 
matter, librarians should enter their protest 
against the present absurd system of indicat- 
ing the sizes of books. Of course, in the 
first instance the words folio, quarto, octavo, 
were terms of form-notation and not of size- 
notation ; still, so long as the words are used in 
arough general sense there is not much harm 
done. What I complain of is the tiresome 
division and subdivision of the terms, till to 
the general public there arises a bewildering 


confusion : certainly many a book would be | 


differently defined by different men. 

I take from a batch of booksellers’ cata- 
logues now before me the following specimens, 
confining myself, for the sake of brevity, to 


octavo), crown octavo (large, small, extra, 
wide, crown), demy octavo, post octavo (small 
post), foolscap octavo (large, extra, foolscap), 
pott octavo (extra pott), royal octavo, imperial 
octavo. The catalogues were all English ; 
had foreign ones been included, some other 
varieties would have had to be introduced. 

In the library I have the honour to be con- 
nected with the plan has long been adopted 
of indicating in the catalogue the sizes of 
modern books by the inches of height and 
width (e.g., Gin. by 4in.), which might be 
simplified by giving the height only, since in 
the great mass of books there is oe the same 
proportion. A book would be called, e.y., six 
inches when of clear six and under seven. 
Persons who wish for greater precision might 
give the dimensions in millimétres, but per- 
haps for most people a reckoning by elie 
or by half-inches, would suftice. R. 8. 

[Tables of sizes of books are given in 6" S. xi. 164 
co) See also 6" S. xi. 373; 7 S. x. 407, 516; 


Point DE GALLE. — Apropos of Leghorn, 
Uanon Taytor refers (ante, p. 110) to the 
corruptions that have befallen other place- 
names, and writes: “Galla, ‘the stone,’ the 
Singalese name of a rocky cape in Ceylon, 
was made by the Portuguese into Point de 
Galle, the ‘cock cape,’ and the town adopted 


a cock as its crest.” I do not know who first 
suggested the above derivation for the name 
of Galle, but it is tolerably venerable, and it 
is about time it were laid to rest, for it is 
utterly untenable. The Sinhalese name is 
Galla, whereas a rock or stone in the same 
language is ga/a (with only one / and short a). 
There have been various suggestions as to 
the origin of Galla, but even the best native 
scholars appear to be unable satisfactorily to 
solve the difficulty. The statement that the 
Portuguese made the Sinhalese name into 
“Point de Galle” is incorrect and absurd. 
The earliest Portuguese writers on India 
agree in calling the place the port of Gale or 
Galle, and the village or town was invariably 
referred to by the Portuguese as Gale or 
Galle (the a being sometimes written d to 
show that it was pronounced long). The 
rocky point on which the Portuguese fort of 
Galle was erected was called Ponta de Galle, 
and the Dutch, who ousted the Portuguese 
from Ceylon, transferred this name to the 
town itself, sometimes writing it as one word, 
“Puntogale.” After the British seizure of 
Ceylon the place continued to be called Point 


| de Galle for many years, but it is now known 


simply as Galle (pronounced like Gaul). Yule, 


: lin -Jobson’ (s.v. ‘Galle, Poi 
octavo only: Octavo (small, medium, square, | in “Hobson-Jobson " (3.1 lalle, Point de ’, 


says, “The Portuguese gave the town for 

crest a cock (Gallo), a legitimate pun.” [| 

doubt the statement, and believe that the 

Dutch were the first to adopt the cock crest. 

The pun may be legitimate, but it is very 

far-fetched. DonaLp FERGUSON. 
Croydon. 


Macnyy’s ‘ Drary,’ 1550-63.—At p. 310 of 
this ‘ Diary,’ as edited by Nichols for the 
Camden Society from the Cottonian MS. 

Brit. Mus.) Vit. F. v., we find the following 
curious, but (owing to injury by fire) un- 
fortunately imperfect entry :— 

“1563 The xxvj day of June ther was taken in 
Dystaftfe lane the persun of Abchyrche be-syd Lon- 
don stone he havyng a wyff, and wher that he la 
a-bowtt......have hys pleasur on her, and offered her 
serten money, and the plase [ap-]ponted, and she 
mad her fryndes [aware] of yt, and so they stod ina 
plases tyll he had mad......off with gowne and jakett, 
and downe with hosse 

I have, however, recently chanced to meet 
with, in Lamb. MS. 306, fol. 71b, a contem- 
porary entry, apparently by John Stow, the 
antiquary, which not only practically sup- 
plies the missing portions as above, but also 
throws further light on the subject, as 
follows 


“ Anno 1563. y® 26. of June was a mynyster parson 
of sent marie abchurche, of sent martyns in Jar- 
| mongarlane, & of one othar benitice in y® cuntrie, 
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takyn at dystaffe lane, vssynge an other mans 
wytle as his owne, whiche was dawghtar to ser 
myles partryge & wyfle to wyllyam= stokebrege 
grosar, & he beyng so takyn at y° dede doynge 
(havynge a wytle of his owne) was caryed to bryd 
well thrughe all the stretes, his breche hangynge 
aboute his knes, his gowne & his (kyvar knave) hatt 
borne afftar hym wt myche honor, but he lay not 
longe ther, but was delyveryd wt owt punyshment, 
& styll Inioyed his beneffysis, they were greatly 
blamed that aprehended hym, and comitted hym.” 

The “ parson” referred to was George Bar- 
ton, AM. appointed to the rectory of St. Mary 
Abchurch by Queen Elizabeth, 12 March, 
1560/1, and deprived of the same May, 1567. 
He was rector of St. Swithin, London, from 
some time after 19 April, 1554, until 1561, and 
of St. Martin Pomeroy, London, 1560-68. 

I may add that, having collated the extract 
from the Camden Society's edition as above 
with the original (imperfect) entry, I find in 
the printed text several — of com- 


mission and omission. 


SouTHeEY AND to 
his friend Grosvenor C. Bedford under date 


6 July, 1805, Robert Southey treated | ir 
| abode, and soon all died, leaving no offspring 


correspondent to a supposed extract from 
the teachings of Emanuel Swedenborg, with 
comments, more suo, by the transcriber. On 
the same day Southey wrote from Keswick 
to Miss Barker informing her that he was 
“studying Swedenborgianism for Don 
Manuel,” ¢¢., for his book which appeared 
anonymously in 1807, in three volumes, as 


“Letters from England, by Don Manuel | 
Alvarez Espriella, translated from the 
Spanish,” wherein letter Ixii. is headed 


‘Account of Swedenborgianism. The ad- 
herents of Swedenborg appear to have 
ignored the letter at the time of its appear- 
ance, and, indeed, throughout the remainder 
of the nineteenth century ! But in the open- 
ing months of the new century this defect 
has been remedied by the Rev. James Hyde, 
librarian to the Swedenborg Society and com- 
aed of the coming ‘ Bibliography of Sweden- 
org,’ who, in the New Church weekly journal 
Morning Light for 19 and 26 January and 
2 February, “ goes for” Don Manuel and his 
“translator” in due form. This task involves 
notice of the sources of Southey’s informa- 
tion—or misinformation—including some of 
the few known facts concerning an obscure 
little society of @//uminés “formed in the 
north of Furope during the year 1779,” but 
removed later, by ‘‘instructions from heaven,” 
to Avignon in the south of France. The 
threefold article well deserves perusal by 
those interested in such byways of religious 
history and controversy. 
Hicnam. 


IRELAND AND FrocGs.— Most people are 
aware that Ireland can boast a complete im- 
munity from all venomous reptiles, even the 
comparatively unobjectionable specimens, 
such as adders, snakes, slow-worms, and 
toads, which abound in England, being un- 
known in the sister isle: But it is not go 
generally known that this really remarkable 
exemption (traditionally ascribed to the exer- 
tions of Lreland’s patron saint, St. Patrick) 
formerly extended to that harmless, but 
scarcely necessary animal, the common frog, 
Frogs were actually unknown in Ireland, at 
least during historic times, before the begin. 
ning of the eighteenth century. About that 
period a certain Dr. Gwyther, a physician 
and Fellow of Dublin University, and pro- 
bably an Englishman, brought over with him 
from England a number of frogs, in order to 
introduce the species into Lreland. 

These he established in the ditches of the 
university park, but apparently they shared 
the dislike to living in Ireland then almost 
universal amongst natives of England. At 
any rate, they did not thrive in their new 


behind them. 

The indefatigable Dr. Gwyther then sent to 
England for some bottles of frog-spawn, 
which he threw into the same ditches. This 
second experiment was crowned with a suc- 
cess which it scarcely deserved. The spawn 
developed duly into frogs, which lived and 
multiplied, though not at first with great 
quickness. So late, indeed, as the year 1720 
not a frog was to be seen anywhere in Ire- 
land except in the neighbourhood of that 
cradle of their race, the university park. 
But within six or seven years more they had 
spread over a space of fifty miles, and by 
degrees they took possession of the whole 
country. The writer, being [rish, can testify 
that at the present day they are quite as 
abundant in oe as in any other part of 
the British Isles. 

Dean Swift in his works alludes more than 
once to the rapid spread of what he calls “the 
colony of frogs.” In a poem written in 1726 
he represents the ell of St. Patrick as 
lamenting over Irish degeneracy, and de- 
claring that the frogs had been sent by him 
as a national judgment :— 

As you grew more degenerate and base, 
I sent you millions of the croaking race. 

Ireland has certainly no great cause for 
gratitude to Dr. Gwyther, who was probably 
influenced by that misguided species of 


patriotism which introduced the rabbit into 
Australia and the sparrow into America, 
with deplorable results in both cases. His 
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method of signalizing the opening of a new|have any of them ever seen a work called 
century seems to suggest rather a dangerous | ‘Genealogies of all Branches of the Camp- 
precedent at the present epoch. Let us hope | bells, by James Duneanson, published at 
that the next few years will not hereafter be | Inveraray in 1777! Neither the Bodleian nor 
remembered as the time when the blood-| British Museum library possesses the book. 
thirsty mosquito or the murderous rattle- NIALL D. CAMPBELL. 
snake was naturalized in England by the| 2S, Clarges Street, W. 
home - “CURTANA,” — In 1689 William George 
I eis mee Richard, Earl of Derby, petitioned the Court 
ase of Claims to be allowed to carry before their 
Queries majesties at their coronation the sword called 
curtana, by reason of his tenure of the Isle of 
We must request correspondents desiring infor- | Man (see p. 228, Kenyon MS.). Was the claim 
mation on family matters of only private interest | 9)|owed! What kind of sword is curtana ? 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, Rie :p LAWSON 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them y MCHARD LAWSON. 
direct. Urmston. 
[“S. Edwardi Confessoris Angl. Regis gladius, 
Tue Accession or Epwarp VII. — On| vel ensis, qui in Regum Anglorum coronatione a 
Thursday, the 28th of February, the English Cestrensi_ Comite priefertur inter duos  gladios 
> alterum lustitix temporalis, alterum  spiritualis. 
Roman ( atholics in Paris commemorated Matth. Paris, ‘de Apparatu nuptiarum Henriei IIT.’ 
the King’s accession by the celebration of | anno 1236.” See Ducange, s.r. ‘Curtana.’ There is 
high mass at the church in the Avenue | also a full account in the ‘ H.E.D.’] 
Hoche. At the close of the mass the National 
Anthem was sung. Do readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
know of any similar celebrations ? 


J. W. M., A Paryrer. — The owner of a 
small picture, rather Dutch in style, but 
V.S.8 apparently under Venetian influence, repre- 
‘ pits senting Christ in the kitchen of Martha and 

Mrs. Arputunott —I have a miniature, | Mary, desires to find out by whom it was 
pt! by Andrew Plimer or some artist | painted. On the stool by the table in the 
ot his epoch, of a Mrs. Arbuthnott, a woman Fitchen are the initials J. W. M., with the date 
of remarkable beauty. It is a well-executed | 175¢ (sic) below them. In Nagler’s ‘ Mono- 
work. Are there any means of tracing the grammisten’ it appears that Johann Wilhelm 
original ? T. N. Meil, a painter at in 

tn | Who died in Berlin in 1805, signed his works 
af by these initials. Is it known if he produced, 
catory phrases “What the pise ails Tear or copied, a painting representing the afore- 
— . pize em: said scene from the Gospel ? 

What the pize is the matter?” are phrases E. S. Dopcson 

still heard in Northamptonshire, Suffolk, and 
Sussex. “Pize lit on 't!” is heard in North ‘Ope to THE Nortu Care.—Would some 
and East Yorkshire. “A pize upon it!” | reader kindly inform me who wrote an ‘Ode 
“A pize upon thee!” appear often in the | to the North Cape’? It is many years since 
pages of Smollett’s novels. Can any of your, I read the lines, which I fancied were written 


readers suggest an etymology for “ pize”? | by Longfellow; but neither in ‘ Birds of 
A. L. MayHew. Passage’ nor ‘ Poems of the Sea’ could I find 
Oxford. it. I do not forget ‘The Discoverer of the 


_JAnnandale’s four-volume edition of Oxilvie’s | North Cape,’ but the piece I have lost is 
Iinperial Dictionary’ defines pie as “‘an annoying | more of a soliloquy than a narrative. 
or awkward circumstance: often inter- \. J. Becsre 
A. J. DEGBIE, 
jectionally or as a mild oath,” and gives the - . . 
derivation as p ise, pe pease, a weight, a PRINTER s ] ROOF OF Porms.—A parcel of 
blow.” books I recently had from town was wrapped 
i » proof-sheets of poems (pp. 1-128) 
Joun F Up in some proo 
nfo | worthy of a poet of high repute. They begin 
ain any information con en - ‘with along poem in blank verse called ‘Sir 
Launcelot, and some of the other poems are 
CAMPBELLS OF ARDKINGLASS.—Can any of | ‘Ode on the Return of Spring,’ ‘A Ballad of 
your readers who possess information on the | Remorse,’ ‘Tale of the Coloured Shells,’ 
at of the Campbells of Ardkinglass ‘The On > 
ord me information on the subject? Also | Mystery and Freshness o ife,’ some 
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sonnets, &c. If any of your readers could 

tell me the author of these and the title of 

the book containing them, I should be much 

obliged. The merit of the poems struck me 

much. F. B. Doveton. 
Karstield, Torquay. 


AnGLo-Heprew Stance: “Kysosn.” (See 
ante, p. 10.)—It is explained that kylosh is a 
slang term for eighteen-pence. I should like 
to be informed whether ky/osh and kyebosk 
signify the same thing. The latter word is 
used by Dickens in describing a scene in 
Seven Dials :— 

“*What do you mean by hussies?’ interrupts a 
champion of the other party, who has evinced a 
strong inclination to get up a branch tight on her 
own account. (* Hooroar,’ ejaculates a pot - boy 
in parenthesis, ‘put the kyebosk on her, Mary !’) 
“WwW hat do you mean by hussies?’ reiterates the 
champion.”—* Sketches by Boz,’ chap. v. 

What is the meaning of the phrase “ to put 
on the kyebosk”? I think I remember the 
question having been asked before and that 
no satisfactory explanation was given, but 
cannot find the reference. Joun Hess. 

{Henley and Farmer, ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ 
quote the passage and give meaning “to stop,” 
“silence,” or “run down.” } 


ALLusIon IN Worpswortu.—To whom does 
Wordsworth allude in ‘The Warning,’ a sequel 
to poem xxxii., ‘To —— upon the birth of her 
firstborn child ’ ?- 

The crown 
Of Saxon liberty that Alfred wore, 
Alfred, dear Babe, thy great Progenitor ! 
F. C 

SHIPS MOVING WITHOUT Sar or Wryp.— 
In the ' Life of Garrick, by Tom Davies, 1780, 
I find the following : 

“Mr. Prite hard, an honest, good-natured man» 
the husband of the great actress, had laid out a 
scheme to relieve infirm players. But little hopes 
could be expected from a projector who proposed to 
build a ship which could move on the water without 
either sails or wind.” —II. 305. 

Was the peopel ever published ; if so, 
when and where can [| find it? 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


BELL-RINGING AT WaAkes.—-Were bells rung 
at these? In * Memoirs of P. P., Clerk of this 
Parish, by Mr. Pope,’ but incorporated in 
Dean Swift’s ‘Works’ (London, 1776, vol. iv. 
p. 212), is the following : 

“T was acquainted with every sett of bells in 
the whole country: neither could I be prevailed 
upon to absent myself from wakes, being called 
thereunto by the harmony of the steeple.” F 


Hume's Porrrarr.— Can any of your 
readers kindly indicate the present where. 
abouts of the portrait of David Hume, the 
historian, as painted by Ramsay in 1766, of 
which a mezzotint was prepared and pub- 
lished by Martin, price 5s. each, in 17671? 

Tuackeray.—Why was Thackeray’s draw- 
ing of the Marquis of Steyne suppressed in 
the second and later editions of ‘Vanity 
Fair’! H. THorytoy. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Autuor or Hymn Wantep.—Who is the 
author of the under-mentioned poem, and 
where can I obtain a book containing it! 
I am only in possession of a line or so. It 
commences thus :— 

I was wandering and weary 
When my Saviour came unto me; 
The days were long and dreary. 
Each verse ends :— 
O silly soul, come near Me, 
My sheep should never fear Me, 
I am the Shepherd true. 
There are, I think, four other verses. 
Ep. J. ALEXANDER. 


A Watton Retic.—In the Zvening Standard 
a short time ago I noticed the following para- 
graph :— 

“In an old curiosity shop near Westminster is 
a fishing-bag formerly belonging to Izaak Walton, 
bearing his initials and the date 1646. It is be. 
lieved to have come out of one of the old houses 
recently demolished near the Abbey. It was filled 
with old letters and other papers.” 

The relic has since changed hands, and I 
fortunately have had the opportunity of in- 
specting this unique fishing creel, which is 
made of stout leather and is a most interest- 
ing specimen of seventeenth-century work, 
An inscription upon it runs thus: “J. D. 
Anderson, 1646, from his friend Izaak Wal- 
ton,” near which are the initials I. W.; and 
upon the inside of the lid the letters again 
appear, as if impressed upon the leather with 
a hot iron. Can any of your readers throw 
light upon this friend of Izaak Walton, 
“ J. D. Anderson ” ALLAN FEa. 

Calice House, Newnham, Kent. 


Dame Ann Compe.—I shall feel greatly 
obliged for any information concerning the 
family of Dame Ann Combe. In the Daily 
Mail of 10 December, 1900, appeared the fol- 
lowing 

* Buried Cotlin-lids revive an Old Scandal.—Cor 
poration workmen excavating for drainage came 
upon the lids two or three feet below the surface. 
A coat of arms was plainly visible on each lid, an 
one of them bore the following inscription :— 
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“*Here lyeth buried the boddy of Dame Ann 
Combe, the dutiful and respectful daughter of her 
icher, late of Ashenden, in the county of Essex, 
Esquire, and the beloved wife of Richard Combe, 
Hemel Hempstead, in the county of Hertford, 
Knig rht, April 7, 1658.’ 
‘This tind seems to establish the truth of a story 
which much excited the district some twelve years 


ago. The then vicar of Hemel Hempstead, the | 


Rev. Dr. Robinson, was accused of having removed 

some of the coffins from the vault in the church.” 
What has become of the coffin and body of 

Dame Ann Combe ? T. CANsIcK. 
Oulton, Salisbury Road, Barnet. 


History or Seats.—Mr. T. Hudson Turner, 
in a paper of ‘Remarks on Personal Seals 
during the Middle Ages’ (Arch. Journ., v. 1), 
says :— 

“A catalogue of the subjects of all intaglios of 
which ancient impressions are known to exist in 
England would form a curious, and possibly valu- 
able, contribution to glyptographical oowt ledge. 
This was written in March, 1848. Has any 
such catalogue since appeared ? Lam aware 
of the handsome volumes of ‘ Catalogues of 
Seals’ issued by the British Muse ‘am authori- 
ties. My present inquiry relates especially to 
the question of the use of intaglios as _ 

T. Cann HuGues, A, FS, 


Lancaster. 


or Joun Nicuors.— Will any 
reader of ‘N. & «).’ oblige by giving the 
epitaph of John Nichols, printer and author 
ot the ‘History of Leicestershire’? It is in 
the church of St. Bride, Fleet Street. He 
was the successor to William Bowyer, printer, 
and died Sunday, 26 November, 1827 

H. THOMPSON. 

Moorgate Street, Leicester. 


Arcuitects.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me whether there were any 
well-known Jewish architects in the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance? Also, were there any 
Jewish architects in England from 1750 to 
1850, and what were their names ? 

CITIZEN. 

“ Been.”—I have had a discussion lately 
with a friend as to the proper pronune iation 
of this word. He asserts that “ bean” is the 
correct way of pronouncing the word, whilst 
[am of opinion, supported by Webster's 
dictionary, that “bin” is the proper and 
general mode of pronunciation. I have not 
the advantage of being able to refer to the 
‘HELD. but perhaps some reader of this 
query will do me the favour of enlightening 
on the matter. A. 


(The ‘H.E.D.’ gives for the past participle two 
pronunciations: bin, bin. The long italic vowel 


Manuscripts at Parts.—Will any of your 
readers who have obtained fac ‘similes of 
documents in the Paris archives be so good 
as to furnish me with the name and address 
of a firm of photographers which executes 
such work ? SEIRIOL. 


Monuments in Cuurcu.—I have 
be ‘fore me an engraving of a curious monu- 
ment existing in 1848 on the north side of 
Gilling (¢ ‘hurch, Yorkshire. It is said to be 
over the grave of the founder. His arms are 
on a shield on the t ‘ight-hand side as you look 
at the picture. They consist of three birds 
(possibly martlets) on a bend across the 
shield. Can any Yorkshire antiquary say 
whom the monument is meant to com- 
memorate? T. Cann Hugues, FS.A. 

Lancaster. 


Beplies. 
DOUBTFUL PASSAGES IN CHAUCER. 
(9% §. vii. 82.) 

A TERRIBLE mistake has crept into Mr. 
LELAND’s curious and most scholarly article 
in col. 1 of p. 83—a mistake which he 
himself dadiieten in the last lines of 
p. 83 and the first lines of p. 84. The 
rubible was identical with the early fiddle 
known as the rubele, ribecca, rebeck, &c., 
all of which took their origin from the 
earliest known bow instrument (pace the 
Chinese ur-hin), the Moorish rebah, which 
was introduced into Europe by the Moors 
vid North Africa and_ Spain, ‘and by the 
Goths vid Germany. Note in this connexion 
the line of Baba Tahir :— 

I will string my rehab with two strands of thy hair. 
It was not a Jews’ harp, though the old 


equals ee. 


prints give it the outline of that unmelodious 
instrument. I have sheaves of notes on 
this instrument. The curious should consult 
M. Laurent Grillet’s monumental work i 
Ancétres du Violon,’ &c. (Paris, 1901, vol. 
». 127), and the erudite work of Sandys aid 
Somien, ‘The History of the Violin’ (London, 
1864). At p. 44 of the latter occurs this 
passage :— 
**“A gay young clergyman of the time of Ed- 

ward Z.. when he goes out 

He putteth in his pawtener 

A kerchief & ac 

A skewer & a coyf 

To bynd with his loks, 

And ratyl in the rowhybl 

And in non other boks 

Ne mos.” 

But the learned Sandys does not give a 
locus classicus for his quotation, which | 
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have chased for years, but never caught. 
The word ru/h/e occurs again in Chaucer, 
in connexion with the Idle Apprentice in 
* The Cook’s Tale.’ 

Another grave error has crept in anent 
the dulcimer. The dulcimer is identical with 
the cem/alo played by the central figure in 
the familiar bands from Blue, Red, Green, 
and Yellow Hungary, which interrupt con- 
versation at the modern “rout.” 

“A pocket pistol” as a term for a flask is 
universal, but the glass or earthenware flask 
in the shape of a pistol with a cork in the 
muzzle is not “invariably antique.” I saw 
two recently in Wardour Street, made, I dare 
swear, within twelve months in Venice or 
Bavaria. You can get them in the Frezzaria, 
and in the Marienstrasse at Munich in any 
quantity. Epwarp 


It is curious to have Chaucer credited with | 


a knowledge of arrowroot. There can be no 
doubt that his “galingale” is galanga, and 
very little that itis Alpinia galanga a species 
of Zingiberacex, used for the same purposes 
as ginger. It occurs in the glossary at the 
end of Prof. Henslow’s ‘ Medical Works of 
the Fourteenth Century’ with a reference to 
Chaucer, and in the ‘Alphita’ glossary as 
follows : “ Galanga, ciperus babilonicus idem ; 
gall. et angl. galyngale.” In some old medical 
works it is met with as Waranta qgalanga, 
which may have led your correspondent to 
confuse it with arrowroot. C. C 


[ think Mr. LELAND is wrong in saying that 
Tyrwhitt was incorrect in defining “chirking ” 
aschirping. The late Dr. Morris gives it that 
definition, and adds also “creaking.” In ‘The 
Sompnoure’s Tale,’ 96-7, we have 

And kist her swete, and chirkith as a sparwe 

With his lippes. 

In ‘The Persone’s Tale, section ‘De Ira, 
oceurs “chirkyng of dores”; and in ‘The 
House of Fame,’ Liber Tertius, 852-3, 

This house was also ful of gygges, 

And also ful eke of chirkynges. 
“Gygges” are given in Dr. Morris’s glossary 
as “irregular sounds produced by the wind.” 
Mr. Dobson has, in ‘The Maltworm’s 
Madrigal, 
The sparrow when he spieth his Dear upon the tree, 
He beateth-to his little wing ; he chirketh lustily. 
The root idea throughout is that of whistling. 
The ‘Promptorium Parvulorum’ gives “Chyr 
kyn, and “Chyrkynge, s/4latus.” The 
notes on “Chyrkyn” and “Cherkyn” are 
interesting, especially the statement that 
in connexion with the line under notice the 
term is used “to express generally a disagree- 


able sound.” The sound, however, made by a 
cart-wheel need not be disagreeable, as those 
who have heard the “hillside music” from 
the brakes and wheels of quarry waggons 
whistling under the stress of their heavy 
blocks of stone can testify. Halliwell gives 
“Chirk, to chirp,” and says it is applied to 
the noises of various animals. The ‘ H.E.D, 
confirms the preceding statements, and further 
draws a distinction between “chark ” (O.E. 
cearcian), which is associated with stridere, 
and “chirk,” which is used to express a 
thinner sound. 

In the short summer nights, when the 
sparrow talks in his sleep he unconsciously 
reproduces the vocal inflexions of the night- 
ingale. There is but a difference in sound. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


A Mussutman Lecenp or Jos (9 8. vii. 
63).—A few friendly notes on this interesting 
contribution by Mr. MARCHANT may not be 
out of place here. 

In line 8 “ Khazret-Ayoub—z.e., holy Job,” 
is surely a mistake for Hazrat Ayoub (no 
hyphen), his highness Job. Musulmans (not, 
as in the title, with ss in middle of word), 
when speaking of the ancient prophets, in 
variably prefix the word //azrat to the name: 
Hazrat Ayub, Hazrat Ibrahim, Hazrat Daid, 
&e., just as they invariably say Hazrat Isa 
(Jesus) and Hazrat Muhammad. “Like 
Aaron’s rod or the staff in ‘ Tannhauser,’ Job's 
staff broke into foliage.” The Musulmans 
believe that it was a serpent into which 
Aaron’s rod was changed. “ Umala himself 
is not honoured as Ahazret, holy.” This was 
because he was not an ancient py 
but a modern descendant. //azrat is a femi- 
nine substantive, not an adjective, holy. Cf. 
eccelenza in Italian. MICHAEL FERRAR. 

Little Gidding, Ealing. 


“Money trusted” (9 §. vii. 67).—The 
first brief obtained by Lord Brougham was 
for the defence of a criminal at the Circuit 
Court of Justiciary at Perth. His lordship 
was then an advocate at the Scottish Bar. 
The agent who employed him was the late 
Mr. Thomas Gibson, writer in Perth, who 
afterwards became a farmer at Belhie. He 
used in his latter days to refer with pride to 
the fact of his having been the first to retain 
the future Lord Chancellor. A. G. Rem. 

Auchterarder. 

See a version of this story told of the great 
St. Ives, son of Helor, in ‘ Les Vies des Saints 
de Bretagne,’ by Dom Guy-Alexis Lobineau, 
edition 1837, vol. iii. pp. 8-10. St. Ives ” 


born in 1253. M 
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a Cot. Henry (9 8. vii. 


se 107) was not, as supposed, the only officer 
m0 below the rank of general mentioned in the 
ns Waterloo dispatch. “The Engineers and 
vy Artillery, commanded by Col. Smyth and Sir 
es George Wood respectively, gave me much 
to satisfaction,” or to that effect, is a paragraph 
D.” from the dispatch. This Col. Smyth, after- 
er wards Major-General Sir James Carmichael 
E. Smyth, Bart., was Governor of the Bahamas, 
re, subsequently of British Guiana, where he 
a died in 1838. Field-Marshal Sir John Forster 
Fitzgerald, who died at an advanced age 
he some quarter of a century back, was gazetted 
ly an ensign at twelve years of age. D. F. C 


Count Grusepre Peccuio (9 vi. 308, 395 ; 
vii. 51).—Monsieur Pecchio (as he liked to be 
called) was not a count, though Sydney Smith 
in the amusing tale of his wedding terms him 


count (see * Memoir of Rev. Sydney Smith,’ 
- vol. i. pp. 176-7). He married Philippa, | 

daughter of the late Benjamin Brooksbank, 
.” of Helaugh Hall, co. York. As her family 
2 did not approve, the bridegroom having no | 
it, money, the wedding took place from Sydney 
" Smith’s house at Foston. His widow never | 
. changed the fashion of her dress after his | 
9: death. I remember her in the early sixties | 


d. (when all women wore large crinolines and 
small sleeves) in a short, tight skirt with 


sa 
se puffed tops to the sleeves. He was an) 
5 excellent and charming man, quite unlike 
- Count Fosco. IBAGUE. 
D’AuVERGNE Famity (9 §. vii. 68, 117, 
lf 176).—In reply to Mr. ANDERSON it is neces- 
> sary to point out that the communication to 
‘N. & from a high authority on French 
7 family descents, the Marquis de Monclar 
fe (ante, p. 117), shows that P. Dauvergne, what- 
ever he was, was not either “titular Duke of 
Bouillon” nor “a peer of France,” whatever 
1e that nay mean. The term “ peer of France” 
as is only used in France of those who were 
it members of the Upper House during the 
ip Revolutionary monarchy of July between 
r. July, 1830, and February, 1848. D. 
Tirne Barns (9 8. vi. 309, 
le 397, 496 ; vii. 93). There is in Mr. Charles G. 
Harper's ‘The Bath Road’ a good illustration 
Se of one still to be seen at Harmondsworth :— 
“An ancient tithe barn standing next the 
hurch, was onee part of an obscure Priory standing 
here. The ‘Gothic Barn’ is built precisely on 
it ecclesiastical lines, with nave and aisles, and is 
is the largest of the tithe barns now remaining in 
‘ England, being one hundred and ninety-one feet in 
’ length and thirty-eight feet in breadth. The walls 
AS are built of a rough kind of conglomerate found in 


the locality and called pudding-stone...... The in- 


terior of the barn is a vast mass of oak columns an 
open rooting.” 
The illustration referred to is of this interior. 
Ricuarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


CHAVASSE FamILy S. vii. 48, 130).—Dr. 
ForsHAW ought to know that the Right Rev. 
Francis James Chavasse does not now reside 
at Wycliffe Lodge, Oxford, but at The Palace, 
Abercromby Square, Liverpool, by virtue of 
his office as Bishop of Liverpool. Strict 
accuracy is an essential in ‘N. & 

T. Cann Hucnes, M.A. 

Lancaster. 

Dr. Forsuaw has unaccountably omitted 
to state that the Rev. Francis James 
Chavasse, sometime Principal of Wycliffe 
Hall, Oxford, and brother of Dr. Chavasse, 
of Birmingham, is the present bishop of 


Liverpool. For the sake of historical accu- 

racy in ‘N. & Q. this should appear. A 

cousin of the bishop's was, some few years 

since, a resident tutor at Oxford—possibly 

is now. He, I suppose, is a son of Dr. Pye 

Chavasse. C. T. SAUNDERS. 
Birmingham. 


“TappiInc” AND “Tippinc ” vii. 105). 
—May one suggest that there is an important 
difference between “ tapping” and “ tipping,” 
in that the former is done by the waiter and 
the latter by the visitor? Presumably the 
waiter taps the visitor’s pocket; and the 
analogy lies in such expressions as “ tapping 
a cask,” “tapping the treasury,” and “tapping 
telegraph wires.” But there is an overlapping 
even in the derivation ; for Webster, under 
‘Tip,’ v.t., with a meaning “to bestow gifts 
upon,” compares “ L.G. tippen, to tap, Sw. 
tippa, and E. tap, to strike gently.” 

Artuur MAYALL. 

Mr. Gill, K.C., was perfectly right. ‘ Tap- 
ping” is the opposite to “tipping,” it being 
the demand or hint for a debt, loan, or “ tip.” 
It is very common to hear a man say to his 
companion in the street,on being asked what 
a third person wanted, “He wanted to tap me 
for a fiver.” The allusion is to the tap on the 
shoulder from the old-time sheriff’s officer, 
perhaps latterly confused with beer tap ; 
quite different words, of course. H. P. L. 


RALEGHS SigNaTuRE (9 S. vil, 7, 158). 
The statement of your correspondent B. B. 
as to the descendants of Sir Walter having 
changed the mode of spelling their name to 
“Raleigh” is not altogether correct. The 
signatures of his son Carew, and of the 
latter’s children and grandchildren, invari- 
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ably appear as “Ralegh.” Facsimiles of all 


will be found in JMWise. Geneal. et Herald., 
ed. Howard, ii. (1869-76), 155-7. Amongst 
them is that of “Phillip Raleg although 
his name as the pub lisher of the * Abridg- 


ment’ is noted as “ Raleigh” on the title 
vage. The ‘Abridgment’ was the work of 
asin Echard. The frontispiece portrait 
of Sir Walter is a copy of one first pub- 
lished in the 1617 edition of his ‘ History of 
the World.’ It was through the children of 
Sir Walter's brother Carew that the name 
“ Raleigh” was permanently adopted as the 
family patronymic. 
J. N. Brusurrerp, M.D. 
“CARTERLY” (9 8. vii. 88).—The Rev. T. 
Lewis O. Davies, in his ‘Supplementary Eng- 
lish Glossary,’ defines this word as “ pertain- 
ing to the cart, and so rustic, e » Hall ” He 
gives the following quotation for its use in 
that sense :— 
‘Thence sprouteth that obscene appellation of 
Sarding Sandes, with the draffe of the carter/y 
hobl: »bs thereabouts.” — Nashe, ‘ Lenten Stuffe’ 
(Harl. Misc., vi. 150). 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Soon Fraser (8 S. x. 156, 9S, vil 
157, 338, 433; vii. 16, 51, 75, 115).—The Rev 
Joun Pickrorp is right. The portrait of 
Lord Lovat in Miss Hill’s work appeared at 
an earlier date in Thomson’s ‘ History of the 
Jacobites ’ (1845). R 

Upton. 


My query is yet unanswered. I have Lord 
Lovat's picture, and want the picture of 
Simon Fraser . his eli x son, who fought at 
(Juebee in 17! 59. F. W. J. has evide ntly mis- 
apprehended the object - my quest. 
J. Ross Roperrson. 
Toronto, Canada. 


MEN WEARING Earrines (9 8. vy. 88, 191. 
321, 386 ; vi. 35). 


“His dark skin and the small gold rings in his | 


ears, so much affected by Welsh sailors, gave him 
a foreign look, which rather added to the attrac- 
tiveness of his personal appearance.” —* Garthowen,’ 


by Allen Raine, p. 12. 
C. C. B. 


Cap or MAINTENANCE S. vi. 324; 4% S+ 
ii. 560 ; vill. 399, 448, 520 ; 8" S. v. 268, 415). 
| must apologize for again introducing this 
hardy perennial into the pages of ‘N. & Q. 


but, notwithstanding all the information | 
previously given, there are two questions | 


on which still desire enlightenment, if 
possible. First, How did this velvet and 
ermine chapeau get its name of “Cap of 


Maintenance”? Second, w hy was it carried 
before the King at the recent opening of 
Parliament? It forms no part of the regalia, 
and does not appear at a “cms — 


Latin Lives (98 S. vi. 410, 474; vii. 12).— 
The verses to which W ame refers are found in 
curious dog-Latin poem printed in Wright's 
Reliquiz Antiqué e, and reprinted (1847) in 

Du Meéril’s ‘ Poésies Populaires Latines du 
| Moyen Age,’ p. 214. The poem describes a 
drinking ak, in the abbey of Gloucester :- 
Quondam fuit factus festus, 
Et vocatus ad commestus 
Abbas, prior de Glowcestrus, 
cum totus familia. 


Abbas ire sede sursum, 
Et Prioris juxta ipsum ; 
Ego semper stavi dorsum 
inter rascalilia ; 
Vinum venit sanguinatis 
Ad Prioris et Abbatis ; 
Nihil nobis paupertatis, 
sed ad dives omnia. 
Then they drink a “currinum” together, 
whatever that may be, and 
Dixit Abbas ad Prioris, 
Tu es homo boni moris, 
Quia semper sanioris 
mihi das consilia. 
Post completum rediere, 
Et currinum combibere, 
Potaverunt usque flere 
propter potus plurima. 
Prior dixit ad Abbatis, 
[psi habent vinum satis ; 
Vultis dare paupertatis 
noster potus omnia? 
Shortly after this comes the catastrophe :— 
Abbas vomit et Prioris ; 
Vomis cadit super floris ; : 
Ego pauper steti foris, 
et non sum letitia. 
Then appears the “ Antistis,” the bishop, and 
uses the sharp end of his crook. The writer, 
who “stood back among the rascalry,” looks 
}on with grim pleasantry. 
Ricuarp H. 


THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Suwarrorr AND MAss6Na (9"" vii. 108). 
This happy repartee seems to be one of those 
mots which are repeated, like an air or tune, 
with variations, the utterance itself being 
the main thing, and the circumstances of 
time, place, and person being but the set- 


ting. The version given by Mr. Fores is 
new to me, and [| cannot locate it ; but [ can 
give two other versions, if these will be of 
j}any use or of any interest. 

The first, which [ had assumed to be in the 
main the authentic one, is found in Coleridge's 
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‘Biographia Literaria,’ 
Letters (p. 255, Bell’s edition, 1870) :— 

“When Buonaparte was in Italy, having been 
irritated by some instance of perfidy, he said, in a 


loud and vehement tone, in a public company, “Tis! motto of the Standard. 


atrue proverb, “gli Italiani tutti ladroni”’ (7.¢., the 
Italians are all plunderers). A lady had the courage | 
to reply ‘Non tutti, ma buona parte’ (Not all, but | 
a good part, or Buonaparte). This, 1 confess, | 
sounded to my ears as one of the good things that 
might have been said.” 

It will, of course, be remembered that Napo- 
leon was a Corsican. 

I forget where, but I have seen somewhere 
another turn given to this incident, the occa- 
sion of the remark and repartee being a con- 
versation on Italian banditti, and the ques- 
tion being addressed by Napoleon to the lady 
as a sort of insolent jest, ‘‘ Pray, madam, are 
all your countrymen robbers?” 

The other and briefer version I transcribe 
from Catherine Taylor's ‘ Letters from Italy,’ 
vol. i. p. 239 (Murray, 1840). In a letter on 
Pasquinades she says :— 

“ At the time when the French were in possession 
of Rome, the caustic jester | Pasquin] thus welcomed 
them :— 

I Francesci son tutti ladri. 
Non tutti—ma buona parte |” 

It is just possible that the same form of 
repartee may have occurred to more than one 
person quite independently ; but, as Dr. 
Johnson observes in his ‘Life of Waller,’ 
“Pointed axioms and acute replies fly loose 
about the world, and are assigned to those 
whom it may be the fashion to celebrate.” 

In ‘Secret Memoirs of Napoleon,’ by 
Charles Doris (1896), p. 119, may be seen 
another clever pun at the expense of the 
Corsican. C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 

Charlotte Eaton, in her ‘ Rome in the Nine- 
teenth Century’ (Bohn, 1852), vol. ii. p. 120, 
says that one of the squibs aftixed to the 
statue of Pasquin was, “I Francesi son’ tutti 
ladri” ; the answer aflixed to the statue of 
Marforio was, “ Non tutti—ma Buona parte.” 
It is not said when this squib appeared. Mrs. 
Eaton was a niece of Sir Walter Scott, and 
— her book about 1820. If the 

tussian warrior ever used the words, he 
probably borrowed them from the Roman 


wit. M. N. G. 


No. 2 of Satyrane’s}| Tue Nationat Frac (9 8. v. 414, 440, 


457, 478; Supplement, 30 June; vi. 17, 31, 
351, 451, 519)—Once thrashed out, always 
thrashed out, does not appear to be the 
Juring the past 
month various letters have appeared in that 
paper about ‘Our National Flag. That 
subject, undoubtedly of great interest and 
moment at the present day, was, however, 
fully discussed at the above references. 
8S. 8. J. 

Horses Four Stock1nGs 
FREE (98S, vi. 507 ; vii. 111).—It is noticeable 
that the breeders of Clydesdale horses have 
apparently changed their views in recent 
years regarding the colours of their animals, 
A few years ago the preference was for black 
legs and faces, with as little white in them as 
possible. This fashion has ceased. In the 
magnificent animals yoked to the lorries in 
Glasgow streets white faces and white stock- 
ings are at present probably in the majority. 
The same thing was observable among the 
entire horses exhibited at a show of Clydes- 
dales at Glasgow on 6 February. Variety in 
colour is now apparently allowed, if it is 
not actually cultivated. The modern expert 
would appear to ignore the old scruples as 
to white faces and stockings, four of the 
latter being now no rarity whatever. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Book or Common Prayer (9 8. vii. 126).— 
If your correspondent had referred to the 
Revised Version of the New Testament he 
would have found a similar change in 
St. Matthew vi. 10, which now reads: “Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, so on earth,” 
which is virtually the old reading of this 
clause of the Lord’s Prayer in St. Luke xi. 2, 
Authorized Version. The Revised Version 
omits it altogether from the text of St. Luke, 
but retains it in the margin. There is, by 
the way, another and a more startling change 
of punctuation in the Revised Version of 
1 Corinthians xv. 32, which now reads :— 

“If after the manner of men I fought with beasts 
at Ephesus, what doth it profit me? If the dead 
are not raised, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 


we die.” 
Cc B. 
SONAPARTE BALLAD (9 vi. 349).—I have 


a miserable -looking broadside, bought in 
Shoreditch some years ago, and entitled 


Vol. i. p. 494, ‘Life of Tennyson,’ by his 
son (1897), reads : “ What pleased my father 
was the reply of the Italian lady to Napo 
leon, who said to her, ‘Tutti Italiani sono 
perfidi !’"—* Non tutti, ma Buona parte. 

JUBAL STAFFORD. 


‘Deeds of Napoleon,’ on which are printed 
two ballads, one being ‘The Isle of St. Helena,’ 
referred to by Mr. W. H. Parrerson, It has 
six stanzas, instead of the five quoted by him 
The arrangement of the couplets is quite 
different, and there are many variations in 
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the text ; but I cannot say that I find it a 

much more literary or intelligible production 

than the version he gives. I shall be glad 

to send it to him for inspection, if he cares to 

see it. lerBert E. CLARKE. 
11, Queen’s Road, Beckenham. 


“Nunty” (9S. vii. 130).—This word was 
familiar to me, from my earliest recollections, 
in East Yorkshire. It was most commonly 
used by women in describing articles of dress, 
and I think the main idea was that of 
skimpiness or scantiness. A bonnet or a 
jacket that seemed too small for the wearer, 
and whose trimmings were tame and insufli- 
cient, was said to be “nunty.” Applied to 
persons, it generally meant stumpy, stunted, 
insignificant. W.c.B 


THE Dog AND THE GAMEKEEPER (9** §, vii. 
107).—The story is sufficiently ancient and 
well known to have become included among 
aseries of such anecdotes in a smal] handbook 
of Welsh and English for day-school use. In 
the Welsh version the species of the dog is 
not named, the river is the Seine, and many 
of the details given in Le Petit Temps are 
missing ; but we have the pleasing additional 
information that the animal was highly grati- 
fied to have saved its master. 

JEANNIE S. PopHam. 

There is a would-be Italian quotation in 
the first paragraph of this contribution that 
calls for correction. One knows “Se non é 
vero, egli é stato un bel trovato,” from Doni’s 
‘I Marmi,’ and “Se non é vero, é molto ben 
trovato,” from Bruno’s ‘Gli Eroici Furori, 
quoted usually without “molto”; but “si 
non vero e” (three mistakes in four words), 
within quotation marks, one does not find. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 

Sir James Dovuctas (9 §. vii. 28, 93).—I 
find that the ‘D.N.B.’ creates considerable 
havoc among the Douglas marriages given in 
Sir Robert ‘Peerage of Scotland’ 
(ed. Wood, 1813), vol. i., and agrees with Sir 
Hersert MAXWELL in preferring Elizabeth, 
daughter of Alexander the Steward, to a 
daughter of William de Keith, as the first 
wife of Sir William “le Hardi” and mother 
of the good Sir James. Barbour calls James, 
High Steward of Scotland, the hero’s “eme,” 
or uncle. The aforesaid ‘ Peerage,’ moreover, 
gives Elizabeth Steward to another William 
de Douglas, Lord of Lugton and ancestor of 
the Earls of Morton. A. Baywey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 

A Fripay Superstition (9 8. vi. 265, 373, 
454).—-Few servants care to enter a new 
situation on Friday. That | knew, but was 


surprised to find there was also something 
about Saturday. With difficulty I got at the 
reason. “Of course they did not believe it, 
but ” They looked at each other and 
shook their heads. It was that Saturday, 
though “no harm to the servant, was unlucky 
for the mistress, and a girl coming in on that 
day would not do to keep.” These servants 
had been quite twenty years in London, one 
from Hants and the other Huntingdonshire. 
They said all servants knew about Satur- 
days. IBAGUE. 

{We find, on inquiry, the idea is general. A 
servant who arrives on Saturday is sure to run 
away. ] 


SersJEANT GeorGe HILL. 1716-1808 §. 
vii. 68).—His father was the Rev. Nathaniel 
Hill, M.A., sometime rector of Waddington, 
co. Lincoln (aged about ten years at the 
Heralds’ Visitation of Northamptonshire in 
1681), who, on the death of his elder brother 
Edward Hill, 8 April, 1709, succeeded to the 
family estate of Rothwell, co. Northampton, 
where he died 28 April, 1732, leaving by his 
wife Elizabeth, only daughter and heir of 
Stephen Lodington, of Waddington aforesaid, 
the said George Hill as his eldest son and 
heir. He was born at Waddington in 1716, 
and died 21 February, 1808, aged ninety-two, 
being buried at Rothwell. A full account of 
this family of Hill is given in the (Genealogist 
(New Series), vol. xv. G. E. C. 


Marcery (9 S, vi. 151, 352, 455; vii. 38). 
—At 9" S. vi. 455 Mr. Jonn T. Pace asks 
whether Margett is a variant of Margaret. 
These names were certainly at one time con- 
sidered distinct, no identity being recognized 
between Elizabeth and Isabel; between 
Margaret, Maryet, and Margery; between 
Gelian and Julian ; between Agnes and Anne. 
The passage I cite is from the black-letter 
case of Mariot v. Mascal, Common Bench, 
Hilary Term, 29 Eliz. It throws light also 
on the use of two names or words in baptism, 
the two (or more) being counted as one 
Christian name; and on change of name at 
one’s confirmation :— 

“Le Ley......ne voile suffer ascun chose destre 
alter en le Christian nome de home queux jeo voile 
breifment reporter, & primes est d’estre agree q un 
ne poit aver deux nomes Christians a un temps eins 
poit aver deux parols ou plusors pur un nome, come 
Thomas Maria Wingtield, & Thomas Maria est le 
nome de Baptisme, & Wingtield le surnome, et 
issint est de John Fitz-Ralph Chamberlen, John 
Fitz-Ralph est le nome de Baptisme, & Chamberlen 
le auter nome, ql nome ne poiet estre alter, sinon 
yun soit Baptise per un nosme, & apres confirme 
p auter, en quel Case ad estre tenus q’ le nome de 
Baptisme est a respects alter, & le nome per que 
est contirme est le nome del person, & ¢ est nome doit 
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le person confirme tout temps apres user & nemy 
le nome de Baptisme. Et sur ccoad estre agree que 
Elizabeth & Isabel n’est ou poient estre un nome in 
1. Ass. p. 16, & 301 Ass. 29, est a voyer que Mar 
garet Maryet ou Margery vary & sont divers, & 
% 1 Ass. p. 16, Gelian & Julian soit (sont) tenus 
severals, & en cesf Case grant al un ne serra prise 
grant a Je auter, & Agnes & Anne ne sont un come 
il appere 33 H. 6, 19 H. 6.”-—Anderson’s Reports, 
ed. 1664, p. 212. 

“Kins” is nevertheless, “issint” likewise, 
and “nemy ” not. 

Ricnarp H. Thornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Marget or Margett is, of course, a very 
common form of Margery. Is there any con- 
nexion between it and Margetting, so familiar 
to the readers of Nicholas Ferrar’s ‘Memoirs,’ 
or with Margaretting, a post town in Essex? 

MicuakL Ferrar. 

Little Gidding, Ealing. 


MonouitH with CuPp-MARKINGS IN HybDE 
Park (9 8. vii. 69, 115).—By far the finest 
example of a cresset stone in Europe I con- 
sider to be the seven-cupped one in the ancient 
fifteenth - century church of St. Martin at 
Lewannick, in North-Eastern Cornwall. A 
measured drawing of it by myself appeared 
in the Buciding News for 13 June, 1879. 

Harry Hems 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


(Anglican) within a mile of each other in 
London, to my knowledge, which do not lie 
east and west: St. Michael’s Star Street, 
Paddington (north and south); St. Mark’s, 
Marylebone Road (north and south); St. 
James’s, Paddington (altar at west end); and 
Christ Church, Lancaster Gate (north and 
south). 


“ PETERING ” (9*" S, vii. 29).-—-It seems to me 
that the term “petering out” was originally ap- 
plied to the exuding of crystals of lime from 
new or dainp walls. It isextended in Western 
America to the giving out or exhaustion of 
various things, such as the season, one’s 
courage, a vein of ore ina mine, Xe. M 

Mangalore. 

I first heard this expression in 1891, when 
the house surgeon at a hospital I was con- 
nected with answered an inquiry as to the 
condition of a patient in whose case I was 
personally as well as officially interested by 
saying, “I am terribly afraid she will peter 
out before morning.” The phrase brn me 
so much that I made a note of it. 

E. Srreet. 
Chichester. 


To “ peter out,” originally a miner’s phrase, 
lis from petrus (Lat.), a rock, and is said of a 
|/mine or lode when the bed-rock is reached, 


The relation of monoliths, such as those of and consequently the supply has ceased. The 
Hyde Park, Stonehenge, Carnac, &c., to phallic American equivalent of the phrase “to be 
worship is a large question treated of in the down on one’s luck” is “to be down on the 
extensive literature on megalithic remains to | bed-rock,” ¢.r., penniless, so that “to peter 
which Fergusson and many others have con- | out” means to diminish gradually and then 


tributed. I have not a copy of the paper 
at hand, but I think the subject was briefly | 
noticed by me when drawing attention to | 
monoliths and cup-markings in India, vid 
‘N. & Q., ‘ Ancient Masons’ Marks,’ S. vii. 
334. Recent research goes to support the 
view referred to by your correspondent. Un- | 
luckily, no information is available as to the | 
companion stones in Cornwall or Devonshire | 
mentioned by the Board of Works. My 
query was inserted in the hope of tracing the 
locality, and of obtaining other details. 
J. H. Riverr-Carnac, 

Colonel, A.D.C. to the King. 

Schloss Wildeck, Switzerland. 


AuTHOR AND REFERENCE FOR VERSES | 
Wantep (9 S. vi. 469).—-The lines are to 
be found in the collected poems of the author 
of ‘Lalla Rookh, in a poem entitled ‘A 
Dream of Hindostan.’ M. 

Mangalore. 


ORIENTATION IN INTERMENTs S. vi. 167, 
276, 335).—There are four modern churches 


cease. J. HotpeN MacMIcHak.. 


Earty Lrxes on Cricket (9% 8, vi. 506; 
vii. 72).—It may be well to note that the 
(Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1756, 
p. 489, contains some verses entitled ‘The 
Game of Cricket.’ John Kersey’s ‘General 
English Dictionary,’ third edition, 1721, has 
“ Cricket......a sort of play with a ball.” 

ASTARTE. 


Portrait or UssHeEr (9 
v. 188).—I am anxious to see the catalogue 
of the sale mentioned by S. A., and I should be 
very glad if your correspondent can say where 
it may be consulted. I may mention that the 
Bodleian Library possesses a portrait of the 
archbishop, a half-length, which was ex- 
hibited at South Kensington, 1866, No. 639. 
t is by an unknown artist. Another was 
exhibited at the same place by the Archbishop 
of Armagh, 1868, No. 670. a bust, 30in. by 
24in. A portrait of him by Lely was engraved 
by Miller. W. Roverts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8.W, 
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Tue Biesstne or tHE Turoats (9 S. v. 
169, 273 ; vi. 197).—The following from a letter 
in the 7uslet of 2 February, entitled ‘The 
Blessing of St. Blaise,’ would seem to show 
that some form for blessing the throat on 
that particular saint's day (3 February) is of 
more or less ancient origin : 

“The old custom of blessing water on the Feast 
of St. Blaise is still annually performed on Feb- 
ruary 3rd at St. Mary’s Abbey, East Bergholt 
(Colchester). This custom is now over two hundred 
years old, and the rite now used is that given in the 
Bollandists, the relic of the saint being dipped into 
the water. The water thus blessed is distributed 
and taken for the cure of sore throats, or as a pre- 
servation from all diseases connected with the 
throat,” &c. 

The writer goes on to say that this is a 
more convenient form than that of giving 
the blessing with cross candles, as is the cus 
tom at one or more London churches. Another 
custom, prevalent still in some parts of Eng- 
land, is that of administering a little of the 
wine left in the cruet after mass to children 
suffering from whooping cough, a disused 
chalice being employed for the purpose. It 
would be interesting to know whether this 
was a pre-Reformation custom. 

Frepertck T. HrpGame. 

Frrar’s Crag, DeERWENTWATER S. vii. 
129).—“ Coppy-stool” has little or nothing to 
do with the derivation of the name. “ Cop,” 
of course, means a hill, peak, or crest ; and 
“coppy ” has the meaning of coppice in Cum- 
berland. Most likely this is the derivation 
wanted ; but when did the name Square 
Coppy End first arise,and was there a square 
coppice near the crag at the time? The use 
of “end” may be found in Kerridge End in 
Cheshire, and perhaps too in Endon, in more 
than one county. With the former the follow- 
ing interesting epitaph, dated 1750, from 
Prestbury Churchyard is associated : 

Beneath this stone lies Edward Green, 

Who for cutting stone famous was seen, 

But he was sent to apprehend 

One Joseph Clark, of Kerridge End, 

For stealing deer of Esquire Downes, 

Where he was shot and died o’ th’ wounds. 
Artnur MAYALL. 

“Coppy ” is simply coppice. 

T. CurWEN. 

Harrington Rectory, Cumberland. 

Country labourers, at least in Worcester- 
shire, commonly speak of a coppice as a 
“coppy”; they have an idea that coppice 
(coppies) means two or more such. 

Broken on THE 8, vi. 251, 314, 

373, 455, 513; vii. 135).—As the instances 


of breaking on the wheel recently quoted 
are taken from the last century, I give. 
from memory merely, one that took place in 
one of the Austrian Slav provinces about 
thirty years back. The punishment had not 
been intlicted for a good many years in the 
| province, owing to popular prejudice, but in 
| this case seems to have been generally 
approved. Two discharged soldiers, one of 
whom was named Alexiry, had outraged and 
murdered a family of young girls living in 
a secluded farmhouse. Alexiry was the first 
to be executed, his right shoulder being first 
broken with a small mace, and the other 
joints crushed in succession, the culprit being 
finally dispatched by blows upon the abdo- 
| men, He showed courage, and seems to 
| have rapidly become insensible. His com- 
panion, a Jew, had to witness this scene 
before his own turn came, and, probably 
because of his unpopularity, his tortures were 
prolonged. I remember being impressed at 
the time by the peculiarly ghastly account 
of his punishment, but have forgotten his 
name. The report was in more than one 
English newspaper somewhere about 1870, 
but I made no note. J. A Goopcutnp. 
Bordighera. 


The Universal Spectator of 19 February, 
1810, is responsible for the following — 

** A man and his wife, convicted of having falsely 
accused a Jew family of assassination, were on the 
25th of last month broken on the wheel at Aix-la- 
Chapelle.” 

J. N. Brusarrecp, M.D. 

Eron CoLLece AND Ram Hunrtine (9" §, 
vi. 230, 374; vii. 95).—The Sportsman's Maga- 
zine ; or, Chronicle of Games and Pastimes, 
No. 15, August, 1824 (which commences 
vol. iii. of the periodical), has as a frontis- 

yiece an engraving, ‘The Ancient Game of 
Ram Hunting, as practised by the Eton 
Scholars.’ It represents a number of the 
boys armed with heavy clubs, pursuing the 
unhappy animal. In the background is a 
view of the college and river. A _ brief 
description occupies p. 1 of the text, which 
is principally from the Rev. Mr. Cole’s MSS. 
in the British Museum. The substance of it 
is that the custom was observed at election 
time, about the beginning of August ; that 
the ram was hunted “from the college play- 
grounds, as far as he would run.” The boys 
aimed at knocking the ram down, with 
bludgeons bought for the purpose, and it 
was afterwards “made into a pasty, and 
served up in the hall.” The period Mr. 


Cole refers to was about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 
Mr. Batpock’s supposition that the Duke 
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of Cumberland was alluded to in the Wor- 
wich Mercury is correct, as it is stated in the 
Sportsmans Magazine that “the late Duke 
of Cumberland was present at one of these 
huntings.” W. T. Srencer. 


‘EssENCE OF MALONE’ (98 S. vi. 488). 
“Another Essence of Malone: or, the 
‘Beauties’ of Shakespear's Editor. Second 
Part. By George Hardinge. Lond., 1801, 8vo, 
pp. 186." George Hardinge (1744-1816) was 
the son of Nicholas Hardinge ; educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; made senior 
justice of the counties of Brecon, Glamor- 
gan, and Radnor; and in 1789 appointed 
Attorney-General to the Queen. His life is 
given in his miscellaneous works, published 
by John Nichols in 1818, 

Joun RADcuirre. 


“Jury” my Nauticat Terms (9 §, v. 267, 
426).—In ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ published in 1751, 
the grim commander Commodore Trunnion 
addresses his lieutenant Hatchway, who has 
a wooden leg, as a “jury-legged dog.” In 
‘The Pirate,’ the date of which may be 1702, 
in the quarrel on board the pirate schooner 
the carpenter observes : 

“*Jack Jenkins was not a chip the worse,’ said 
the carpenter; ‘I took the leg off with my saw as 
well as any loblolly-boy in the land could have done 
—heated my broad axe, and seared the stump— 
ay by —! and made a jury-leg that he shambles 
about with, as well as he ever did—for Jack could 
never cut a feather.’ ”—Chap. xxxiv. 

JouN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ MANECANTERIE ” vi. 169).— 


“ Mancécanteric, s.f. (du lat. mane, matin: can- 


emptory command to his soldiers that they 
were to produce an adequate number of 
heads, which, according to his custom, were 
curiously piled in columns and pyramids. 
Again, at Bagdad in the following year, 
22 July, 1491, he erected a pyramid of ninety 
thousand heads on the ruins of the city. 
It is of Timour that Gibbon observes :— 

“The conquest and monarchy of the world was 
the first object of the ambition of Timour. ‘To live 
in the memory and esteem of future ages was the 
second wish of his magnanimous spirit.”—* Decline 
and Fall,’ chap. lxv. 

The comparison was then, as it is now, 
‘Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay.” ", E. MANLEY. 


Lay Canon (9 §. vii. 148).—A minor or 
petty canon, or a vicar choral, is not a 
layman, but a lay vicar, or, in other words, a 
songman, is. Mr. Orby Shipley thus defines 
lay vicar (‘Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms ’) : 

*A deputy, in a cathedral, of a canon or pre- 
bendary, to perform those duties which a layman 
may do, such as singing in the choir. They were 
originally in minor orders. They are sometimes 
members of the inferior college in a cathedral, and 
sometimes merely part of the foundation at large.” 
Possibly a lay canon may be a variety of the 
lay impropriator. St. SWITHIN. 


INSTALLATION OF A Mipwire (9S, v. 475; 
vi. 9, 177, 274, 336, 438).—Would Mr. Peacney 
be good enough to inform me if the so-called 
chimerical “Opinicus” was the crest of the 
Barber-Surgeons, and the only one known? 
“The head and wings of an eagle, the fore 
part of a lion, the hind part of an ass, and 
the tail of a camel.” Other combinations are 
given by various persons. The meaning is 


fare, chanter). Ecole spéciale qui était attachée aux 
paroisses, et dans laquelle on instruisait les enfants | 
de cheeur.”—‘ Grand Dictionnaire,’ par Napoléon 
Landais, 14° édit., Paris, 1862. In the ‘Complé- 
ment. 


Rosert Prerporyt. 


Tue or WestMrNster’s Prior S, 
vii. 84).—It is curious to reflect, on a review 
of the circumstances connected with this 
formidable conspiracy against Henry IV., 
that the same sanguinary practices in regard 
to the collection and thereafter the display 
of “human heads ”—on a milder scale, it is 
true—were being carried out in England 
under the first king of the house of Lan- 


caster, in 1400 and 1401, as were occurring | 


said to be “the eagle to represent swiftness, 
the lion courage, the ass patience, and the 
camel endurance.” Were there any arms 
or motto attached to the Barber-Surgeons ; 
and are they still in existence! I believe 
they were first known as “chirurgeons” in 
the style of the period. 
{cHARD HEMMING. 

(The Barber-Surgeons still possess their hall in 

Monkwell Street.] 


LEGEND (9 vii. 107).—Oberon gave 
to Huon of Bordeaux a magic horn, which, 
sounded gently, had the power of making 
people dance involuntarily; and the elf-king’s 
tune is said in popular tradition to have that 


at the same time in Syria under Timour, | effect. When the horn was sounded loudly, 
Emperor of the East. Thus at the sack of | it brought Oberon, though he were a thou- 
Aleppo, 11 November, 1400, while Timour | sand miles away, to the assistance of Huon. 
was conversing with the doctors of law and See Wieland’s *Oberon,’ canto ii. stanzas 49, 


the cadhis of the city, the streets of Aleppo 
streamed with blood through 'Timour's per- | 


50. Oberon was afterwards angry with 


Huon, but did not abandon him entirely ; 
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and I think that the cause of his anger was 
different from that mentioned in the query. 
But the story of Huon of Bordeaux is both 
old and French, and strongly resembles in 
some respects the legend inquired for. 
EK. YARDLEY. 

“Jar vécu” (9 vii. 105).—The tempta 
tion to improve the sayings of famous men is 
only natural, and no one has suffered more 
from such supposititious interpretation than 
the great Puritan abbé of the Revolution, 
and without reason. Of all the men of the 
time, he was the most clear-headed, simplest, 
and most unatfected. No one better than he 
knew his own mind and the significance of 
his words ; and to graft an inner meaning 
on his mots is entirely to misunderstand 
Sieyés. Scores and scores of deputies who 
voted for the king’s death might have been 
credited, just as truly and just as falsely, 
with the “La mort sans phrase” tradition- 
ally ascribed to the abbé. 

So with “J'ai vecu,” 
translation is the best 
too rhetorical. Mignet, in his ‘ Notices 
Historiques’ (vol. i. p. 81), says, “ Lorsqu’un 
de ses amis lui demanda plus tard ce qu'il 
avait fait pendant la Terreur, ‘Ce que jai 
fait,’ lui répondait M. Sieyés, ‘j'ai vécu.’” 

Happily, in this instance, we are not left 
in doubt, since Sieyés lived to repudiate the 
invidious meaning attached to the words 
(see Sainte-Beuve’s art. én /.). It is their 
entire directness and improvisation that, for 
one reason, gives value to his historical 
sayings. Norru. 


of which literal 
even “I existed” i 


SeRJEANT Berreswortu vii. 
His Christian name was Richard. He sat in 
the Irish Parliament from 1721 to 1727 as 
member for the borough of Thomastown in 
the county Kilkenny, “and from 1727 until 
his death as member for the borough of 
Middleton in the county Cork. In 1732 he 
was appointed third serjeant-at-law in Ire- 
land, and in 1738 became second serjeant. 
He died on 31 March, 1741. The University 
of Dublin conferred on him in 1725 the degree 
of LL.D. honori’s causd. Further information 
as to Bettesworth will be found in the 
Journal of the Cork Historical and Archeo- 
logical Society for 1895, p. 117, and for 1897, 
p. 265. ELemcton Batt. 


127).— 


Sir Joun Bortase Warren, Barr. (9 8S, 
vi. 490; vii. 15, 92)—In ‘The Georgian 
Era,’ vol. ii. p. 210 (1833), it is stated that 
this distinguished admiral was educated 
at Winchester. Mr. Mackenzie 
‘William of Wykeham and _ his 
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Walcott, 


Colleges,’ 


S. VIL. Marcu 9, 1901, 


p. 443 (1852), states that he was a commoner, 
giving his date as 1772, and adding that “he 
removed from Mr. Princep’s school at Bicester 
to Winton.” In confirmation of this I find 
the name of Warren upon the Winchester 
Long Rolls for 1768-72; but these dates and 
statements are in conflict with the statement 
of the writer in the ‘D.N.B’ that Warren 
entered at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
23 September, 1767. Which is —, ? 


“ Arrur. Acap.” (9S, vii. 68).—I send this, 
as it may interest and be of use to readers of 
‘N. 

Attur. Acad., an authority given in Minsheu, 
1627, under ‘Interlopers in trade,’ refers to 
‘The Atturneyes Academie.’ See under Ex- 
chequer No. 4687. ‘The Attorney’s Academy,’ 
Lond., 1547, 8vo, was by Thomas Powell or 
Powel, printer, who dwelt in Berthlet’s house 
in Fleet Street. It is said he removed to 
Dublin. Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Avutuors OF Qvuorations WANTED (9" §. 
vii. 90). 
Cold water is the best of drinks. 


See 8 S. xii. 332, where two versions of these lines 
are given, but no author’s name. 


(OS. vii. 110.) 
And snatching, as they [the years] go, whole frag- 
ments of our being. 
This seems to me an attempt at recalling Pope's 
lines : 
Years, following years, steal something every day: 
At last they steal us from ourselves away. 
Pope was imitating Horace :— 
Singula de nobis anni predantur euntes. 
Book ii. Epistle ii. line 5. 
EK. YARDLEY. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 


Superstitions of the Highlands and i of Scot- 
land. By John Gregorson Campbell, Minister of 
Tiree. (Glasgow, Maclehose. ) 

Stupents of the superstitions of the Scottish High- 

lands know how much information on the subject 

is due to that indefatigable worker the late Rev. 

John Gregorson Campbell. The present collection 

was made during thirty years, 1861 to 1891, 

and much of the matter was in hand when Mr. 
. F. Campbell of Islay published his ‘ Popular 

T ales of the West Highlands.’ It now sees the 

light for the first time, and is to be succeeded bya 

second volume on * Witchcraft and Second Sight 
in the West Highlands,’ if, which is scarcely to be 
doubted, the reception of the present volume is 
such as to encourage the publication. The contents 


are derived wholly ved oral sources, no trust 
whatever having been reposed upon printed books 
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dealing with the subject , and written correspond- 
ence having also, after due deliberation, been | 
emitted. Leng a resident in Tiree, a frequent 
traveller in the north-western and central High- 
lands, and possessor of a full og of the 
spoken language of the people, Mr. Campbell has 
escaped most of the difficulties by which his pre- 
decessors were beset. A principal cause of error 
on the part of previous writers has been, Mr. 
Campbell holds, ignorance of Gaelic and Highland 


i be said dramatic account of the proceedings of the 


ue bee in her destruction of her rivals. This 
forms the fourth chapter of a forthcoming book 
on ‘ The Life of the Bee.’ We may inde ed learn 
“some lessons of wisdom,” as Isaac Watts would 


'call them, from the study of this monarchy 


feelings and modes of thought, together with a | 


habit of thinking in English, and a consequent 
inability to “eliminate from their statements 
thoughts derived from English or classical litera- 
ture, or to keep from confusing with Celtic beliefs 
ideas derived from foreign sources and from ana- 
jogous creeds existing elsewhere.” Another matter 
of equal importance, on which he does not dwell, 
is the fact that his profession and his intimacy 
with the Highlanders enabled him to conquer the 
reticence of the Celt in talking concerning night 
visions and fears. Most of the beliefs mentioned 
are familiar to the folk-lorist, and are illustrated 
in works dealing with Irish, Welsh, and Manx 
superstitions. Especial advantage attends, how- 
ever, the authoritative form they assume here. 
As a rule, belief in the fairies as still existing, 
with which the volume opens, is passed. Peasants 
believe, as Chaucer believed five hundred years 
ago, that fairies, though once they existed, 
have now disappeared. A few people, however, 
still think it worth while to take precautions 
against them. Fairies seem more mistrusted in 
Scotland than in Ireland. Lasting good never 
comes of their interference, and we sel lom hear 
of a peasant becoming enriched, though such 
cases are known, by the capture of an elftin bride. 
The word si‘h (pronounced shee)=peace, is that 
from which, on account of the noiselessness of their 
movements, the names given to fairies are generally 


that can crawl through a keyhole to others capable 
of forming nuptial alliances with mankind. With 
regard to their stealing of women and children, the 
means of detecting fairy changelings by means of 
empty egg-shells, &c. ‘the beliefs are the same 
as seem generally prevalent in other countries. 
Fairies have often some deformity, a frequent 
blemish in the fair sex being the existence of but 
one nostril. A very interesting series of stories 
has been collected, and the volume exercises much 
fascination over the reader. On subjects such 
as divination, spells, the devil, &c., much interest- 
ing information is given. W hile sc ientifically 
thorough in treatment, the book is indeed admir- 
ably suited for general perusal. 


Verpi, whose recent decease has removed one 
of the most notable figures in Italy, occupies 
a prominent place in the March reviews and 
magazines. The estimate, naturally, varies little, 
and most. writers draw attention to the separate 
letters of his name, which in the worst days 
of Italy made that name a war cry. In the 
Fortnightly Mr. Cuthbert Hadden pronounces 
‘Falstaff, when the age of the composer is 
taken into account, almost miraculous. Another 
subject, taboo to us, but generally discussed, is 
‘The Civil List and the Hereditary Revenues of 
the Crown.’ Departing far from the subjects he 


ordinarily selects, M. Maurice Maeterlinck, in his 
the Hive,’ gives us a striking and it may "almost 


of bees—lessons instructive and edifying, if not 
wholly consoling. Mr. Stephen Gwynn supplies 
*A Specimen of Medizval Irish | oetry,” and Miss 
Helen Zimmern gives a picture of ‘ Victor Em- 
manuel I[]., King of Italy.’ As a rule, the best 
portion of the contents consists of the articles on 
the late Queen, the relations between England and 
Ireland, South African politics, and the defenceless 
state of Britain. With these matters we cannot 
possibly deal beyond commending the essays to the 
attention and study of our readers.—In the Nine- 
teenth Century Mr. Edvard Grieg contributes - 
article on Verdi, whom he places, as most would, 

front of Bellini and Donizetti, and also of Rossini. 
le goes so far, indeed, as to class him on the 
whole side by side with Wagner as “ the greatest 
dramatist of the century.” Warm eulogy is be- 
stowed, but in the ‘ Falstaff’ traces of the influence 
of age are discovered. Mrs. Margaret L. Woods 
gives a readable account of that interesting per- 
sonage Maria Holroyd, best known, we may sup- 
pose, in connexion w ith Gibbon. Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones writes on ‘The Drama in the English Pro- 
vinces,’ against which we have nothing to urge 
except that “the provinces” is only a slang term 
employed by that which, by the use of another 
slang term of its own invention, is called ‘the 
profession.” York, Lincoln, Nottingham, and 
Chester are no more provinces than London is a 
metropolis to them, even if it may be such to Mel- 
bourne or Brisbane. An earnest playgoer thirty 
years ago, Mr. Jones noted the decline of the stock 
company, With its leading men, leading juveniles, 


| leading ladies, and so forth. He has much to say 
derived. In size the fairies extend from beings | 


concerning the changes that have subsequently 


|arrived. His chief complaint is that throughout 


England “the art of the drama only exists as the 
parasite and hanger-on of popular amusement,” 
and that we have, in fact, no distinct drama at all. 
Mr. Philip Alexander Bruce gives ‘Some American 
Impressions of Europe,’ by which we should do well 
to profit.—The Pa// Ma// practically opens with 
what is called ‘A Character Study’ of Pope 
Leo XIII., by the Vicomte E. M. de Vogiié, of the 
Académie Francaise. The estimate of the Pope is, 
naturally, high. M. de Vogiie regards him, indeed, 
as the first man in Euro % since the death of 
William I. of Germany. The illustrations, repre- 
senting the surroundings of the Pope and proceed- 
ings, domestic or otic ‘ial, in the Vatican, have 
abundant interest. ‘Men's Dress’ is an amusing 
article, but will not apy ay very directly = the 
majority of our readers. A description of ‘Castle 
Howard,’ the seat of the Earl of Carlisle and the 
vreat pride of the East Riding, is by Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower. It will be read with interest, 
at least by Yorkshiremen, and is admirably illus- 
trated. ‘There are reproductions of some fine 
sictures, among which we fail to trace ‘The Three 
laries’; perhaps it is no longer at Castle Howard. 
An intery ‘ w with Paul Kruger reproduces portraits 
and autograph of the ex-president. It has already 
attracte vl much attention, but is outside our limits, 
as is the ‘ English and French in Abyssinia’ of Mr. 
Herbert Vivian. Sir Robert Ball deals trene hantly 
with the notion of signalling to Mars. Sir Herbert 
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(9 S. VII. Maxcu 9, 1901, 


Maxwell is anette} for ‘Victoria the Well Ww ITH muc h regret we hear of the death of Mr. 


A beautiful picture by Gainsborough of 
Mrs. Robinson (Perdita) is reproduced.—Scriner’s 
opens with ‘Along the East Coast of Africa,’ by 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis. This describes the 
result of a steam trip from Durban up to Zanzibar, 
which bubonic plague existed being left 
unvisited. Not too much a friend of England is 
Mr. Davis counted. What he says about the 
relative prosperity of “4 under English, 
German, and Portuguese rule pleasant reading 
for us. Portuguese rule is depic te vd in grim colours. 
Zanzibar is described as a terrestrial paradise. 
‘Among the Immigrants’ gives a good account by pen 
and pencil of the Russian and Polish population that 
flocks to America. Mr. Henry Norman contributes 
a fifth paper on * Russia of To-day.’ Mrs. Gilbert's 
stage reminiscences are agreeably continued. * The 
Transformation of the Map’ 


Beloved.’ 


ports at 


shows the changes in 
maps which have nee nm witnessed in the course of : 
single lifetime. Mr. Brander Matthews has: thought: 
ful paper on the ‘ English Language in America. 
The Cornhi// opens with a very interesting his- 
torical paper by Mr. C. H. Firth on *‘ The Sick and 
Wounded in the Great Civil War,’ a new subject, 
on which a great scholar supp ilies some valuable 
information. Under the title ‘ My Mother’s Diary’ 
Mrs. Mary Westenholz gives what professes to be an 
account of experiences during the Prussian invasion 
of Schleswig-Holstein. These ly fictitious, 
but are deeply moving. The Rev. W. H. Fitchett 
sends another brilliant picture of pat con- 
nected with the Indian Mutiny. A very encourag- 
ing account is ~~ plied by Mr. ©. J. Cornish of 
*The Results of Wild Bird Protection.’ We had 
no idea that so much gain had attended an Act 
yet inadequately administered. Mr. G. S. Street 
does full justice to Anthony a 
novelist at present nono a cloud. Trollope is 
defended from the charge brought against him by 
an eminent pundit that he is not creative. ‘A 
Londoner’s ne Book,’ No. IL., is a clever piece of 
social satire. ‘The Christian Scientist’ is also 
bright and humorous.—The (/ent/eman’s has a good 
and readable article on ‘The Cat and the Moon,’ 
which we commend to our readers. Its author, the 
Rev. George St. Clair, should not, however, mis 
quote Ben panting Miss Georgiana Hill has an 
excellent paper on Gondomar, the Spanish Am 
bassador to James L., to whose malign influence 
England owes what may almost be regarded as her 
crowning humiliation, the royal murder, at the 
bidding of Spain, of Raleigh.—The lighter contents 
of Longman’s are delightful, especi: ully * Concerning 
Tod and Peter.’ Miss De mpster contributes * 
First of the Hundred Days.” * Bacteria and Salt’ 
is scientific and sufficiently startling. Mr. Lang 
is amusing in ‘At the Sign of the Ship,’ and also, 
as he sometimes is, a trifle severe, though in good- 
natured fashion. His note on the coqgutl/e— 
In Vienna’s fatal walls 
God’s finger touched him and he s/ipped 


is excellent. 


Mr. FE. 8. Dopeson has printed a short and 
satisfactory reply to the eriticism on his Leicar 
ragan studies of Dr. Schuchardt. There is much 
philological interest in this, but the matter is too 


personal to appear in our columns. It is included 
m a pone yhlet with his ‘The Verb in the Second 
Book in Guipuskoan Bask,’ a subject on which 
Mr. Dodgson is a high authority. 


| the hope of profit. 


a delightful | 


| put in parentheses, 


Frederick 8. Ellis, an old friend and a warm sup. 
porter of ‘ N. & Q.,’ whom we saw but a few weeks 
ago in his customary health. A _ brother of Sir 
Whittaker Ellis, he was closely connected with 
Richmond. In early life he was with Thomas 
Rodd, the bookseller, w hom he succeeded. His 
business, once conducted in King Street, W.C., 
close to the old Garrick Club, was removed to 


Bond Street, where, under the name Ellis & 
White, it is carried on by his nephew and late 
partner. Meany years ago he retired and settled 


at Torquay until his death, which took place at 
Sidmouth. A great friend of Dante Rossetti, whose 
poems he published, and of William Morris, he was 
well known and highly prized in literary and artistic 
circles. In the publications of the Kelmscott Press 
he took an active share, editing for it the Chaucer— 
verhaps its noblest production—the Shelley, the 
Keats, and many of its most prized works. Ellis 
translated ‘ Reynard the pow the ‘Roman de la 
Rose,’ and *‘ The Golden Lege nd,’ and w: us, up to 
his death, engaged in preparing English versions of 
medieval works. He also compiled an elaborate 
‘Shelley Concordance.’ He was the possessor of 
paintings by Rossetti and E. Burne-Jones, and at 
his home, the Red House, Chilston, Torquay, he 
had a few priceless books. In publishing Rossetti’s 
works he was influenced by friendship rather than 
Few men were indeed of a 
gentler or more unselfish disposition, and his death 
has left a void not easily filled. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices 


Own all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
apentente must observe the following rules. Let 

each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such ot iress as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, "volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Ivan Morais (‘Sibyl or Sybil ”).—Sibyl is right. 
The other, though frequently employed since the 
appearance of the novel so called, is incorrect. 


Ernkata.—P. 142, col. 1, 1. 27, for ‘ Dictionary of 
Greek Antiquities’ read Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities ; p. 155, col. 1, 23, for “of little” “read 
oh Jittle. 

NOTICE. 


eg il © ommunic ations should be addressed to 
“The Editor of * Notes and (Queries ’ ”— Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher’— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH ANI) FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTs, MUSIC, AND 


The ATHENAUM for March 2 contains Articles on 
RHYS on CELTIC POLK-LORKE 
WME SOLDIER AU TORIOGRAPHIES 
he INHABITANTS of the PHILIPPINES 
M FRANCES NEW BOOK 
The MEANING of GOOD. 
NEW NOVELS :—The Sacred Fount , The Kelieving Bishop ; 
who Forgot ; Tne Tragedy of a Pedigree 
HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE 
OUR TAKLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
wk F. 8. ELLIS; CAViL; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON, 
SALE; ‘HENRY BARROW, SEPARATIST 
ALso— 


The Man 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

MIENCE :-—George Francis Fitzgerald ; 
Anthropological Notes 
Next Week , Gossip 

FINE ARTS —New Publications ; 
Sales , Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


Astronomical Notes, Societies; Meetings 


The Burlington Fine-Arts Club; 


The ATHEN ALUM for February 16 contains Articles on 

4 PROF. SAINTSBURKY'S HISTORY of CRITICISM. 
‘ HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY of BAGHDAD. 

ABISLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
SEMANTICS 
RUMANIA tn 1900 
The GREEK MSS. on MOUNT ATHOS 

SEW NOVELS :—In the Name of a Woman; The Pride of Race ; The 
e Heart of the Ancient Wood, Rachel Penrose, Christian; A Way- 
d side Weed ; A Wheel of Fire ; Marked with a Cipher 
WAL HISTORY 
18 MBLICAL LITERATURE 
BBLIOGRAPHY 
t OUR LIBRARY TABLE -—LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
DR FITZEDWARD HALL ACCESSION and CORONATION. 
at The CHARLES of HORACE WALPOLE’S “TRIUM- 

VIRATE”; UNIVERSITY EXTENSION; HUMAN SACKIFICE 
The CANONIST HUGUTIU; The MLLTON BIBLE. 
ALso— 
UTERARY GOSSIP 
he a —Kecent Pub ications; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
ip 

FINE ARTS :—Ilustrated Kooks; The New Gallery ; Sales; Gossip 
of MUSIC ~The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 
ti- DRAMA :—Gossip. 
ad 
to 
se- 
JOHN ©, FRANCIS, Atheneum Ollice, 
ura 


THE DRAMA. 


Physics and Mathematics; | 


The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


And of all Newsagents. 


The ATHEN ALUM for February 23 contains Articles on 
A LITERAKY HISTORY of AMERICA. 
THE GERMAN PEOPLE and the REFORMATION 
The NEW EDITION of the GOLDEN BOUGH 
CICERO in ENGLISH 


NEW NOVELS 
taste 


The Sun Maid 


The Bishop's Gambit 
Le Friquet Le Fantome 


La Cadette 


The After 


CANADA and the UNITED STATES 
ANTHOLOGIES 
OUR LIBRARY 
DR. 


rABRLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 
SCARTAZZINIL,; The MS. ‘BOOK of CUPAK 

PUBLISHING SEASON HUCHOWN ; 

CATALOGUES; The KELMSCOTT PRESS 


The SPRING 
MONKS and THEIK 


Atso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Astronomical Books, Societies , Meetings Next Week. 
| FINE ARTS :—Society of Painters in Water Colours ; Sales; Gossip 
| MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA 


The Week Gossip 


The ATHEN ALUM for February 9 contains Articles 
The SUCCESSORS of DRAKE 
A NEW STUDY of KNOX. 
| The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
JOURNALISM DURING the FRENCH REVOLUTION 
| HENRY BARROW, SEPARATIST af 
BAKBOUR, the WALLACE, and the BRUCE 
SHORT STORIES 
ITALIAN TOWNS. 
FRENCH CLASSICS and TRANSLATIONS 
ERGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
| MK. J. C. JEAFFRESON; The DOVES at FROGMORE, The ETY- 
| 


MOLOGICAL PEDIGREE of HUCHOWN; “NEW NOVELS’ ; 7 
The MILTON BIBLE; SALE a 
Atso— 
LITERARY GOssiP 
SCIENCE : -Chemical Books 


Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 
FINE ARTS 


The Painters of Florence ; Monographs on Artists ; ‘the 
; A Century of Water Colours; Notes from Kome 3 


Royal Academy 
Gossip 


; Date of Chopin's Birth; Chopin at Stafford 
; Performances Next Week 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [(9*S. VIL Marcu 9, 1901. 
W.C., 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 
i AZIN 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 
Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER PER ANNUM 

Black wood's 13 0 | Maemillan’s ... wus one ose 
Conte mporary Review. ove ove 16 | Nineteenth Century .. ove eve ove 160 
Cornhill . owe one Pall Mall ose eos ow 86 
Fortnightly Review ... 16 Scribner's eee eco ese eee 
Harper ... eve 9 0 | Temple Bar 16 


aasccascaaass REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 
7 6] Quarterly eee ow 7 6 


Kdinburgh eve 
The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living culatentiy near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. Ss MIT H & 8S O N, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bovkstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, ee 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 20,and 22... on aes om each 8 6 


a 

26 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol. 6 ° 8 0 w 36 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 ove one one ove ose 0 
2 vols. for 1892 oe coe eee eee ooo wo 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol. for December, 1898, to May, 1 S99. “ilustrated .. 
Vol. for June to November, 1599. Illustrated we ase 26 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POPULAR mares SCIENCE, ond ARTs. Vol. for 1892... 90 w 36 
for 1805 ... ose ooo ooo 96 w 
— — Vol. for 1896 ... yu. 36 
Vol. for 1497 ... 90.386 
Vol. for 1898 ... 90. 36 
Vol. for 1899 .. ose 36 
QUIVER VOLUME. 1897, to April — 
November, 1505, to April, 26 
May to October, 1599 on 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, 1804, 1895, 1596, 1897, and 1595 76 w 3G 
90. 236 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1889, 1892, 1894, 1505, 1806, and 1894 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Prospectus of Terms, 
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